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Clear the Track 


It was with mixed praise and doubt that 
business read the President’s address made at 
Charlottesville on Monday evening. Praise that 
the President had clarified our position as a 
democracy and had pledged all of our material 
resources to the Allies; praise that it was all 
speed ahead for national defense with the state- 
ment that all roads to those objectives “must be 
kept clear of obstruction.” 


The doubt came with the words “we still 
insist on the need for vast improvements in our 
own social and economic life.” 


Although this country technically may not 
be at war, we are committed to all of the indus- 
trial urgency of war. As the President said, 
the situation calls for full speed ahead. But 
how can we have full speed if business and in- 
dustry, and especially such a basic industry as 
electric power, must spend a large part of its 
executive attention in being alert to legislative 
or bureaucratic activities aimed at adjustment of 
our social and economic life? 


As a nation we shall have enough to do in 
the months to come in erecting our own national 
defense and giving all in our power to those 
who are fighting the forces that would destroy 
democracy. We dare not take precious time 
from these operations to explore new economic 
and social regulations. In fact, the urgency may 
become so acute as to require us to abandon 
temporarily some of our labor regulations. 


All industry is eager to co-operate to the 
limit in insuring the future welfare of this nation, 
and none more so than the utilities. They early 
demonstrated their good faith by providing 
extra generating capacity—a million kilowatts 
—at the request of the late national defense 


power committee. Today there is ample ca- 
pacity installed to absorb readily any industrial 
load that might immediately arise out of this 
emergency. There is in addition nearly 3,000,- 


000 kw. scheduled for completion in the next 
eighteen months. 


Nevertheless, there is probably more that 
the industry could and would do were its execu- 
tives freed during this period from the necessity 
of protecting their properties from the impinge- 
ment of new and proposed regulation. 


If the executives of our power industry 
have been wisely chosen for their jobs, and we 
think they have, then their place at this of all 
times should be at the helm, giving their undi- 
vided attention to directing the operations of 
their properties. Such is not the case today, 
however, nor can it be so long as executives and 
engineers must give so much time to reports, 
presentations, hearings, law suits, government 
and municipal competition. 


This is no plea for abandoning regulation 
of utilities. It is a plea that non-essential op- 
erations of the regulatory process, that unde- 
termined decisions, that hearings and volumi- 
nous report making be postponed until happier 
times. What does integration of utilities matter 
when a nation’s future is at stake? What does 
depreciation, original cost or prudent investment 


mean when delays in our operation may wipe 
out thousands of lives and destroy millions of 
dollars’ worth of property? 


We have a job to do. It needs the com- 
bined efforts of all of us working together with- 
out distrust. We look to government to give 


us that opportunity to work for the future of 
democracy. 











Electric Utilities Are Prepared. 


E.E.I. president states that power companies have 
plant and personnel able, quickly and completely, 


to respond to present and future emergency demands 


C. W. KELLOGG, President Edison Electric Institute 





WE MEET for our eighth annual 
convention at a time when the whole 
world is at a great crossroads of his- 
tory. Three weeks ago last Friday the 
hurricane of war burst across the 
lowlands of Holland, Belgium and 
France, adding many millions more 
to the people of peaceful countries 
wantonly attacked by a powerful 
and ruthless neighbor armed with 
the frightfully destructive weapons 
that modern science has placed at his 
disposal. Within a week of this on- 
slaught the future danger to this 
country became so apparent that our 
President addressed the Congress 
with a solemn warning of the neces- 
sity for the speedy strengthening of 
our means of national defense. 


We Must Prepare 


In the face of this great emergency 
our thoughts and energies must be 
concentrated before anything else on 
the needs of our national defense. The 
high degree of mechanization in mod- 
ern warfare makes preparation for 
national defense nowadays predomi- 
nantly a huge industrial undertaking. 
Industrial resources and prepared- 
ness are prime essentials if we are 
to remain a free and _ respected 
people. 

Since a large part of American 
industry is electrified, an adequate 
power supply to turn the wheels of 
industry is a basic necessity of the 
country. Although many industrial 
establishments have their own power 
sources, still the electric utilities sup- 
ply about three-quarters of all the 
electric power used by industry in 
this country and, therefore, face a 
great responsibility in the present 
situation. They can face it, however, 
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with complete confidence, for they are 
prepared, with the requisite plant 
facilities, experienced organization 
and personnel and existing sound 
business relationships, to meet the 
responsibility. Never in history has 
any country been so well equipped 
with power for the production of 
munitions as is our country today. 


Plant and Men Ready 


(1) There is adequate electric 
power to supply the requirements of 
existing industrial establishments. 
(2) War activity will lengthen the 
hours of use in existing factories, thus 
increasing load factors without corre- 
sponding increase in peak demand. 
(3) Additional generating capacity 
in central stations can be added just 
as quickly as new factory facilities 
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can be built. (4) There is already a 
large degree of interconnection of 
power systems in the industrial areas, 
and such other interconnection as 
may prove practicable and useful can 
be made in a relatively short time. 


Trained Personnel 


Of even greater importance in fac- 
ing an emergency are our industry’s 
resources in trained and seasoned 
personnel, working in smooth-func- 
tioning organizations long accus- 
tomed to meeting emergencies any 
time of the day or night, and accus- 
tomed to the responsibility of keeping 
the wheels turning and of meeting 
any demands of the service. They are 
skilled in finding a practical solu- 
tion to difficult technical problems, in 
making repairs, and installing and 
adjusting machinery. They are ex- 
perienced in speedily restoring elec- 
tric service when fire, storm or flood 
may disrupt it. The most valuable 
defense against possible interruption 
of service from acts of war or sabo- 
tage, more valuable than spare gen- 
erating capacity or extra transmis- 
sion lines, is this capable body of 
trained and resourceful men. 

I am sure I speak the sentiments 
of every electric utility in this land 
when I say that the industry is ready 
and willing to do its best to aid our 
government and its armed forces in 
strengthening the national defense. 
It did so in 1917 to the limit of its 
plant facilities, and it is ready to do 
it again, this time with much more 
ample resources, so that electric 
power supply need place no limita- 
tions on the production of munitions 
of war. Other factors, such as the 
supply of skilled labor, may set the 
limits, but not the supply of electric 
power. 
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But how can this electric power 
best be applied to the needs of na- 
tional defense? The Industrial Mobil- 
ization Plan of 1939, Senate Docu- 
ment Number 134, says: “The. sur- 
render of all individual rights in war 
time is undesirable, if it can be 
avoided, but the assumption of addi- 
tional individual responsibilities will 
be essential to the efficient co-ordina- 
tion of a national industrial effort.” 
The electric utilities are prepared and 
willing to accept the “additional in- 
dividual responsibilities” and are 
confident that neither on the score 
of willingness nor on the score of 
available resources will the army, 
navy or other national defense agen- 
cies have reason to call upon them 
to surrender the individual rights 
referred to in the statement I have 
quoted. Most certainly the utilities 
can best maintain an ample supply 
of electric power if left free to use 
their own judgment and _ initiative 
and if kept in their present position 
of responsibility. 


Value of Private Enterprise 


I would like to point out for a 
moment the advantages, from the 
standpoint of the defense of our 
country, of leaving the initiative and 
freedom of action in the hands of the 
private companies: 

1. Long experienced in rendering 
public service, and accustomed to giv- 
ing mutual assistance back and forth 
among themselves, they are able to 
make the most of their resources in 
maintaining an adequate supply of 
power to the public both in ordinary 
times and in times of emergencies. 

2. By this method a high state of 
efficiency is maintained throughout. 
There is no loss of months of time, 
no stagnation while the existing con- 
trol is being surrendered and new 
control is being established, and no 
loss of efficiency, through taking 
away the initiative from those who 
know what to do and how to do it. 

3. The time and attention of gov- 
ernment authorities are left free to 
deal with the more urgently pressing 
matters of state, thus avoiding be- 
coming involved in detailed business 
relationships and loaded down with 
entanglements. 

4. If the initiative is left in the 
hands of the industry, its engineer- 
ing and operating forces, better than 
any other agency, can contrive to use 
existing resources to the maximum 








DEFENDING FREEDOM 


. « . thousands of individual sentinels of private enterprise to be alert to meet attacks on 
our heritage of freedom with all their vigor and intelligence. Our liberal American tradi- 
tion is of intellectual, cultural and spiritual freedom, of freedom of economic enterprise, 
and of political freedom to safeguard these other freedoms. And industrial management 
is confident that by preserving these liberties we can go on toward our goal of more and 
better food, clothing, and shelter for our people; more of the comforts and conveniences 
and services of modern life, more widely shared; more education and more cultural oppor- 
tunity for young and old. The freedom essential to this progress was not easily won, nor 
once won is it secure. Just as churches are vigilant in defending religious liberty, educators 
in defending academic freedom, editors and publishers in defending a free press—so we 
who are engaged in industry have the right and the duty to defend free economic enter- 
prise, and likewise to ask all other groups, all true liberals, for their support, 


—HOWARD COONLEY, National Association of Manufacturers, 
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degree, thus reducing to a minimum 
the necessity for any new construc- 
tion in time of emergency. This will 
relieve the demand on materials and 
on labor and conserve the national 
credit at a time when they are badly 
needed for other purposes. 

Our first President, in his famous 
Farewell Address, advised that 
“timely disbursements to prepare for 
danger frequently prevent much 
greater disbursements to repel it,” 
but in the same paragraph he urged 
this nation to “cherish public credit.” 
“One method of preserving it,” he 
said, “is to use it as sparingly as 
possible.” 


Able and Willing 


Surely the best way to follow this 
sage advice is to leave on the 
shoulders of private enterprise the 
job it has been doing and can con- 
tinue to do with a maximum of effi- 
ciency, so that the nation’s credit and 
resources can be devoted to the pro- 
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curement of the engines of war and 
the training of military forces. 

5. The foreword to the National 
Industrial Mobilization Plan says: 
“The plan does not propose the modi- 
fication of any of our constitutional 
processes,” that “the prime purpose 
of prociirement planning is the pres- 
ervation of these processes for the 
people of the United States.” This 
is sound American doctrine. It 
seems obvious that, next to the na- 
tion’s man-power, one of the greatest 
assets a country could have, to pre- 
pare for or to prosecute a war, is 
strong, adequate and willing industry, 
ready to exert its full powers with- 
out loss in time or efficiency in the 
support of its government for national 
defense. I am convinced that this is 
the position of our industry, and that 
our government can count upon the 
availability of an adequate power 
supply for national defense without 
the need for expenditures or other 
special measures on its own account. 





The Northwest in 
National Defense 


Excluding federal power projecis, the electrical capacity 
in the Northwest is ample for preparedness demands now 


and can be quickly increased if the demands rise 


KINSEY M. ROBINSON, Washington Water Power Company 


FOR PREPAREDNESS against war, 
the first thing to be achieved is a re- 
newal of our national spirit and the 
elimination from our social and 
economic structure of class conscious- 
ness and divisionalism, both new in 
this nation. Now, as perhaps never 
before, “united we stand, divided we 
fall.” 

Industry’s part in this new national 
unity must be to offer itself promptly 
and wholeheartedly to the national 
service. And by industry I mean all 
private industry in this country, of 
which our electric utilities form one 
very important component part. Gov- 
ernment’s contribution could well be 
to turn from its attitude of dislike 
and distrust of business, and its policy 
of drastic and detailed direction of 
the nation’s industrial life, to new 
methods of co-operation and co-ordi- 
nation. 


Plenty of Capacity 


In the northwest area there are to- 
day more than 280 generating sta- 
tions, large and small, with installed 
capacity of some 2,250,000 kw. The 
capacity of these plants is well above 
the present demands of the area. They 
are spread over five states, from the 
coast well into the interior. In the 
figures just cited, I have ‘included 
such musiial operations’ a8 those of 
Seattle: and Tacoma, for these have 
beénwpart of our local power sources 
for many years. I have not included 
the federally financed projects at 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville. New in- 
dustries under contract to be served 
from Bonneville have electric needs 
about equal to present capacity. 
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Any further power capacity already 
approaching completion at such proj- 
ects can similarly be used locally or 
delivered to existing systems for 
transmission and use, under arrange- 
ments similar to those which other 
private utility companies have already 
made to utilize and distribute govern- 
ment power. 

The installed capacity in the North- 
west was about 510,000 kw. in 1917. 
The capacity now in service and un- 
der construction, again exclusive of 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee, is near- 
ly five times as great as it was at the 
start of the last World War. The 
utilities in this region have long 
pioneered in the construction of high- 
voltage transmission lines and inter- 
connections. There are now more than 
16,000 miles of such transmission 
lines in the area about which I am 
speaking. The load centers and gener- 
ating stations of Washington, Oregon, 
northern Idaho and Montana are thor- 
oughly interconnected and already 
permit unified operation through this 
network of privately owned high- 
tension transmission lines. Southern 
Idaho and Utah comprise another 
huge system. Plans already under way 
provide that before the summer is 
over the Idaho-Utah system and the 
Montana-Washington-Oregon systems 
will be interconnected by further pri- 
vately owned transmission _ lines. 
Transfer of power and energy from 
one place to the other in these inter- 
connected systems is common prac- 
tice. The Northwest is well equipped 
to deliver power and energy in ade- 
quate amounts whenever needed and 
on short notice. 

We are all familiar with the size of 
our national debt and the nature. of 
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the nation’s tax burden. Neither has 
perhaps reached the danger point. 
However, the program of national 
defense must inevitably add heavily 
to both. It seems obvious, therefore, 
that to the greatest extent possible 
government funds should be limited 
to expenditures which only govern- 
ment can make, such as the vitally 
necessary equipment, training and 
support of our military, naval and 
aerial establishment. 

This, in turn, means that private 
capital should be used to the fullest 
extent possible for all the things that 
private capital can do. Every dollar 
of private capital that can be used 
in this way releases a dollar of gov- 
ernment money for defense purposes. 
This will permit greater and fuller 
efforts on the government’s part, and 
hence an earlier realization of our 
fundamental national objectives. It 
should mean the expenditure of no 
more federal funds to duplicate exist- 
ing facilities. This would release not 
alone federal funds but also federal 
personnel for direct governmental 
purposes. 

In the Northwest the men and 
money now being used to duplicate 
existing electric facilities could well 
be used to aid in establishing local 
war industries, which would assist 
in the national, defense, put large 
numbers of our local citizens to work 
and provide the local protection which 
our geographical situation demands. 
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Fifth Column Tactics in Cost 
and Depreciation Accounting 


Results of present requirements in depreciation and cost ac- 


counting will be impairments of service and of utility invest- 


ments — Concealed motives suspected in accounting orders 


SAMUEL FERGUSON, Hartford Electric Light Company 








Samuel Ferguson 


IT IS QUITE COMMON in some 
particular lines of endeavor for a 
procedure to be adopted in further- 
ance of a desirable objective without 
a full realization of the attendant 
repercussions which may follow. It 
may even be thought in some cases 
that the attendant repercussions are 
the objectives actually sought under 
the camouflage of the ostensible pur- 
pose—either by the responsible par- 
ties themselves or by others who keep 
discreetly hidden from view. 

I believe all will agree that for 
necessary expansion and to maintain 
its facilities up to date with the de- 
velopment of the art it is essential 
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that the (electric utility) industry 
shall be able to raise capital in very 
large amounts and that failure to do 
so will result in an endeavor to give 
service with inadequate and inefficient 
facilities. Further, it is safe to assume 
that if in the future the securities of 
the operating companies now in the 
hands of investors should for any 
reason go sour, then the flow of 
money for new securities to be issued 
by the industry would cease, with 
consequent impairment of service. 


Depreciation or Retirement? 


First, discussing the subject of de- 
preciation: The Federal Power Com- 
mission apparently has been _per- 
suaded to adopt certain rules and 
regulations by the argument that such 
regulations will result in adequately 
caring for depreciation, whereas the 
retirement reserve or other methods 
will not do so. 

In the so-called depreciation ac- 
counting (required by F.P.C. order), 
as contrasted with retirement account- 
ing, a certain specific life is assumed 
for each separate piece of plant. It 
is further assumed that as a conse- 
quence, the quotient of “cost less 
salvage” divided by “years of life” 
is equal to annual depreciation re- 
gardless of when or why the property 
is eventually retired. 

It is possible that a reasonably 
correct figure could be fixed for life 
if the only causes for retirement were 
wear and tear or the gradual action 
of the elements. It is, however, pre- 
posterous to assume that we can know 
long in advance how soon new in- 
ventions will make obsolete what we 
have, or how long before pole lines 
must be taken down because of high- 
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way widening or because the town 
has grown into a city which by ordi- 
nance requires underground construc- 
tion, or when and how often we will 
be visited by hurricane, earthquake, 
ice storm, etc. 

Yet if the service which is ren- 
dered by our companies is not to be 
impaired, advance preparation must 
be made to meet such events to the 
extent that the best of managerial 
judgment may direct. 

If we keep clearly in mind the 
single fact that we must not only 
provide a reserve against depreciation 
which has in fact at any time taken 
place, but also must provide against 
what may for various reasons occur 
in the future, then the differences of 
opinion caused by failure to look at 
the question frankly and with open 
mind will disappear. 

If the reserve in its entirety does 
not represent present loss in value, 
but is largely a provision against 
loss which may or will occur in the 
future, then of course there is no 
validity in the claim that it should 
be wholly deducted as existing de- 
preciation, or loss in value, in deter- 
mining a rate base. 


Danger in Original Cost 


The situation relative to original 
cost accounting has many character- 
istics which similarly point to the 
eventual lowering of the amount of 
allowable earned return available for 
the payment of dividends and interest, 
and just as in the case of the lower- 
ing of return due to amortization of 
plant under the guise of depreciation, 
the ultimate result to be feared is a 
lessening of public interest in the in- 
dustry as a desirable medium of in- 
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vestment, especially as to providing 
equity money. 

Under the accounting orders (of 
the Federal Power Commission) the 
industry is at present engaged in the 
very expensive undertaking of search- 
ing out original costs and reclassify- 
ing property accounts. Just how many 
millions or hundreds of millions of 
dollars this work will add to the 
cost of rendering electric service 
there is no way of telling at the pres- 
ent time, but a similar task assigned 
to the railroads in 1913 cost them 
approximately two hundred millions 
of dollars without appreciable bene- 
fit to any one. 

Any fair analysis of the relation 
between “acquisition costs” and 
“benefits to users” in the case of 
many companies will show a great 
preponderance of benefit to customers 
of the acquired company, which 
surely justifies the retention of the 
acquisition cost in any rate base, at 
least to the extent, in each case, that 
the fair return on it shall not exceed 
the benefits to the acquired users. 

The effect of denying this common- 
sense view of an equitable division of 
benefits will be to take away all in- 
centive for desirable integrations and 
will greatly increase the difficulties 
in carrying out the objective of the 
Holding Company Act. 

I cannot believe that these results 
can be the conscious objective of the 
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Federal Power Commission or of 
other commissions. Something has 
been introduced into their accounting 
system camouflaged by plausible 
arguments. It is being used by fifth 
column men—clever advocates of 
government ownership—who scheme 
to attain their ends by crippling pri- 





vate companies through the medium 
of jokers slipped into both original 
cost and depreciation accounting, 
thus forcing the companies to fail in 
the job of rendering proper service 
in the hope of eventually accomplish- 
ing their purpose—the destruction of 
private ownership. 


“So Depreciation Is a 
Technical Problem!” 


Effect of the apparent intention of state and federal 


regulation to require replacement of retirement account- 


ing by straight line depreciation is to reduce equities 


C. E. KOHLHEPP, Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 





THERE is danger of the judicial ap- 
proval of original cost and retroac- 
tive straight-line depreciation in rate 
proceedings, which would result in 
the confiscation of an amount ex- 
ceeding one-half the industry’s com- 
mon stock and surplus. 

Retroactive straight line deprecia- 
tion may result in serious balance 
sheet adjustments, or at least contin- 
ual “disclosure” of the facts. 

There is evidence that some com- 
missions do not intend to give fair 
treatment to companies which have 
used the retirement method in good 
faith in the past. 

I believe that it will prove to be 
poor policy to attempt to “eat our 
cake and have it too” by contending 
for very high per cent condition of 
property while maintaining compar- 
atively high depreciation reserves. 

It is suggested that reserves be in- 
creased as rapidly as possible and 
that income tax depreciation deduc- 
tions not differ too widely from re- 
corded depreciation. 

In general, these are the dangers. 
The question naturally arises, what 
can we do about it? 

It is unfortunate that different 
methods and ideas regarding depre- 
ciation and retirement accounting 
have kept the industry from doing 
anything constructive about the situ- 
ation for much too long a period. 
Even today these differences create 
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obstacles which make the task of the 
E.E.I. depreciation committee a try- 
ing one. It has been made more 
difficult too because of what was ap- 
parently a deepseated fear in some 
quarters that the committee might be 
guilty of some commitment of policy 
which would prove embarrassing to 
the Institute. or to member com- 
panies. The committee, however, has 
attempted to consider the welfare of 
the whole industry and the prob- 
lems of all utility companies in the 
1940 
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nation, including the full range from 
companies with very small reserves 
to those with very high reserves. 

Granting that our individual prob- 
lems and interests may not be the 
same, it is nevertheless essential that 
the industry find common ground 
upon which it can stand and present 
a solid front on the subject of depre- 
ciation. 

I am not presumptuous enough to 
think I can bring to you any dog- 
matic answer as a panacea for that 
much desired objective. I do feel, 
however, that there is one point 
around which the entire industry can 
rally without danger or detriment to 
the interests of any company. That 
is to insist upon good faith on the 
part of both the regulatory authori- 
ties and the companies in the transi- 
tion from retirement to depreciation 
accounting. I believe that the indus- 
try can sell that idea, with proper 
support within the ranks, and gain 
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I DON’T OBJECT to a uniform sys- 
tem of accounting for use by the utili- 
ties throughout the entire country, 
modified, of course, here and there 
to meet local conditions, but I do ob- 
ject to the notion that every utility 
company all over this country should 
be required to keep such a large num- 
ber of accounts, and to the doctrine 
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recognition of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the moral responsibility of 
both the authorities and the com- 
panies to collect the depreciation 
costs out of the rates—no more, no 
less. 

Another point upon which I be- 
lieve the industry can and should 
reach a common ground is in the 
recognition of the difference in legal 
status between the current charges 
for depreciation expense and the 
retroactive application of deprecia- 
tion to prior periods when the pre- 
scribed requirements were entirely 
different. We may have problems 
that are individual in bringing the 
past period into conformity with 
present-day concepts of amounts re- 
quired to provide for depreciation. 
But we can—or should be able to— 
reach some degree of unanimity of 
opinion as to reasonable provisions 
for annual depreciation under the 
present rules laid down. 


Danger in 
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Uniform Accounting 


Over-elaborate, too-detailed classifications now being 


ordered impose an unnecessary burden on the cost of 


service — Uniformity can be attained in simpler fashion 


C. L. CAMPBELL, Connecticut Light & Power Company 





that each one of those accounts is 
essential to uniformity. That is uni- 
formity run to seed. 

At the moment we are confronted 
with the proposition of a new classi- 
fication of accounts which will con- 
tain 772 accounts for gas and electric 
companies. In our own company this 
is 495 accounts more than we feel 
is necessary for our purpose and it 
is 265 accounts more than the old 
system called for. I have yet to find 
one person who has been able to set 
forth any use to which all those addi- 
tional accounts can be put for regu- 
latory purposes. The only answer I 
get as to why they should be adopted 
is so that we'll all be uniform. In 
other words, a mistake having been 
made in the past the view is taken 
that everybody else shall continue to 
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make the same mistake so we'll all be 
in step. 

The old N.A.R.U.C. system of ac- 
counts contained 507 accounts. The 
new N.A.R.U.C. system of accounts 
contains 772 accounts. The system 
of accounts that we have devised 
and feel is satisfactory for our pur- 
pose contains 277 accounts, which 
figure is 495 less than the number of 
accounts contained in the new uni- 
form system. It is my firm belief that 
the accounts used by my company will 
meet any and all regulatory require- 
ments. The mandatory requirement of 
keeping these additional accounts 
over and above what we feel is neces- 
sary for our purpose represents, in 
my opinion, an accounting refinement 
the usefulness of which I challenge 
any one to prove. Keeping these ac- 
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counts serves no useful purpose and 
is of no value to the company, the 
commissions or the courts. There are 
two essential reasons for any account- 
ing system: 

1. To provide necessary informa- 
tion for regulatory purposes. 

2. To provide necessary informa- 
tion for the proper operation of the 
company. 

Those are the only reasons for any 
accounting system. Such a system 
when devised should be as simple as 
possible, free. from complexity, easy 
to understand, inexpensive to inaugu- 
rate and maintain. Any system of ac- 
counts which goes beyond the two 
objectives referred to above, and as a 
result imposes additional expense on 
the companies, is an unnecessary and 
needless tax which in the end must be 
paid for by the consumers of elec- 
tricity, and to the extent that it is 
unnecessary and unduly expensive it 
prevents rate reductions. 

I cannot believe that the complexity 
of the present system of accounts is 
due entirely to regulatory needs. I 
have no doubt that we ourselves have 
contributed to this situation. As a 
practical suggestion for correcting 
this. I propose that the regulatory 
bodies should first determine and 
show what information is necessary 
for the purpose of regulation. The 
number of accounts which they would 
require would, it seems to me, be very 
few as far as the operating expenses 
are concerned. Probably what we 
call our major functions—production, 
divided perhaps between operation 
and maintenance, transmission, dis- 
tribution—those general headings. 


Edward T. Gushee, Union Electric Company of Mis- 
souri; W. E. Sprackling, Anaconda: N. G. Symonds, 
Westinghouse 


Adopt that as a uniform system 
and make it mandatory upon all com- 
panies to keep those accounts. Then 
permit each company to subdivide 
those mandatory accounts to what- 
ever degree the management of that 
company believes is necessary for its 
particular purpose. You will get, in 





this manner, uniformity to the full 
extent that you can make any use 
of it, while you will not impose upon 
every company the burden of keep- 
ing accounts that it makes no use of, 
and which the commission makes no 
use of, because that simply means a 
waste of money. 


One-Way Street 


Accounting methods prescribed for “original cost” require 


deductions from cost, but permit no additions to it — Either 


or both may be disclosed by examination of past records 


BERNARD S. RODEY, Jr., Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 





UTILITY COMPANIES throughout 
the country have been busily engaged 
for the past few years in determining 
the “original cost” of their property. 
The new accounting rules of the state 
and federal commissions have re- 
quired that this be done and that the 
books of account be reclassified so as 
to reflect original cost as it has been 
particularly defined and _ circum- 
scribed by numerous instructions. 

At the present moment one of the 
substantial interests in this subject 
is the question of how far in the ap- 
plication of the new rules the regu- 
latory bodies may require the orig- 
inal cost of property to be under- 
stated on the books where such costs 
have been previously charged by the 
accounting company, or by its prede- 
cessor, to operating accounts. Putting 
the question in another way, how far 
they may go in requiring the elim- 
ination from property accounts of 
all items which may be deemed doubt- 
ful or improper under present ac- 
counting philosophy, and at the same 
time deny to the companies the right 
of including offsetting items which 
under the practices of the past may 
not have been capitalized. In other 
words, how far are the new regula- 
tions to be enforced as a one-way 
street? 

Now you all know “one-way 
streets” and you all know them as an 
essential, useful part of modern city 
life, without which traffic in our busy 
thoroughfares would soon degenerate 
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into confusion and come to a stand- 
still. But there is no such thing as a 
single one-way street. They must come 
in pairs to accommodate the “rights” 
of traffic to travel in both directions. 
Yet the reference to the single 
“one-way street” aptly characterizes 
some of the present theories in utility 
accounting regulation. Utility compa- 
nies, it seems, are to correct all so- 
called past accounting errors that 
have resulted in an overstatement of 
property values, but no corrections 
are to be allowed where the opposite 
[Continued on page 141] 
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Economic Trends 
in the Electric Utility Industry 


Examinations of industry statistics reveals that improvements 


in operating efficiencies are more than canceled by tax increases 


and that rate reductions have been too fast and go too deep 


EDWIN VENNARD, Middle West Service Company 





THE ECONOMIC FACTORS relating 
to the electric utility business are 
characterized by the absence of the 
sharp fluctuations common to most 
other business and exert their influ- 
ence over relatively long periods of 
time. Plant investments are made on 
the basis of some two years’ antici- 
pated expansion of gross and net 
revenues. The effect of operating 
decisions often cannot be determined 
for a number of months or even 
years. Failure of net revenue to in- 
crease with increases in sales may 
not be of serious consequence dur- 
ing any one year if plant account 
has not increased. Outside economic 
influences usually have a relatively 
long-delayed effect. 


Guides for the Future 


Therefore, long-range economic 
trends in this business are more sig- 
nificant than the operating results 
of any particular year. Trends, es- 
pecially with electric utilities, have a 
way of continuing in the same gen- 
eral direction in the immediate fu- 
ture. These trends offer excellent 
guides for determination of future 
operating policies. 

A factual study of the economic 
trends of actual operating results 
over a period of years should help 
in answering some of the perplexing 
problems facing the industry: To 
what extent are uncontrollable ex- 
penses, such as taxes, offsetting im- 
provements in operating efficiency? 
What additions to fixed capital will 
be required in the immediate future 


_ 
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to provide for the increased sales? 
What moves should be taken to insure 
sufficient increase in net revenue to 
pay fixed charges on the new invest- 
ment? What has been the effect on 
net revenue of rate reductions? 

(In a series of thirteen charts Mr. 
Vennard now showed the trends of 
significant factors in electric utility 
operation and management and 
projected these trends to 1945.) 

What do these economic trends 
show that will be helpful in guiding 
our future policies? 

The ratio of investment to gross 
revenue has been decreasing during 
the last six years as excess plant 
capacities have been used to supply 
the added loads. This decline should 
now begin to level off because the 
conditions causing the downward 
trend do not exist today to the same 
extent as during the past six years. 
Relatively, there will be fewer retire- 
ments. There is less excess capacity. 
New equipment now being installed 
or scheduled for the near future will 
bring about an increase in over-all 
plant account. The financial stability 
of the industry has not so far been 
seriously affected by the relatively 
small increase in net revenue, first, 
because plant account has not in- 
creased and, second, because cost of 
money has decreased. 

Gross revenues may be reasonably 
expected to continue the upward 
trend of the past six years. 

Improvements will continue to be 
made in operating efficiencies (al- 
though to a lesser extent than in the 
past), but these will probably be off- 
set by the increased upward trend in 
taxes. 
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The substantial increase in oper- 
ating ratio, especially when taxes are 
included in expense, is a danger sign. 

In this study of economic trends, 
then, we discover, first, that improve- 
ments in operating efficiency are slow- 
ing down. While the cost of produc- 
ing and delivering a kilowatt-hour 
declined rapidly during the period of 
expansion, the decline in recent years 
has practically ceased. Rates were 
formerly reduced at frequent inter- 
vals, with the assurance that improve- 
ment in our over-all financial position 
would result. Now, however, we need 
to analyze each change carefully to 
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determine whether or not we are leav- 
ing sufficient margin above incremen- 
tal cost to offset the changed trend 
of some important expense items. 

Next, we discover that the frequent 
rate reductions which were justifiably 
made when unit costs were declining 
have continued at an even greater 
rate after the decline in costs slowed 
up, until the trend in the ratio of cost 
to revenue reversed itself in 1931, and 
whereas it had been steadily declining 
before that, has since been steadily 
rising. 

Finally, we discover that while in- 
creased taxes account for a major 
part of this change in trend, they do 
not account for it all. The trend in 
the ratio of cost to revenue shows a 
similar reversal when taxes are ex- 
cluded from cost, although the in- 
crease since 1931 is relatively small 
with taxes excluded. 

We are forced to conclude, then, 
that the industry has gone too fast 
and too far in reducing rates during 
a period when unit operating costs 
have declined relatively little. And, 
that the reductions would have been 
a little too fast even if no increase 
in taxes had occurred. 


Still Have Control 


These trends are worthy of our 
serious concern because it is obvious 
that no business can remain prosper- 
ous if trends of cost and revenue con- 
tinue in these directions. This is not 
a cause for alarm, but a matter for 
our attention because we still have 
control of those factors by which 
the trend can be reversed. 

If we are to maintain the present 
financial position of the industry, 
however, the trend of net revenue 
must be changed. It will not change 
itself in the face of present cost 
trends, but will require some positive 
effort. 

The downward trend in_ rate 
levels must be changed. It will be 
difficult to overcome the effect of the 
many recent uneconomic examples, 
but that is our problem. 

Present-day rates have been im- 
proved in form until now they are 
generally in conformity with the cost 
of furnishing service over the range 
of use for which the several sched- 
ules are designed. There may be some 
further work to do along this line, 
but with that accomplished one of 
our most essential objectives is to 
make the public aware of this fact; 
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i.e., costs vary with volume of use; 
customers are entitled to a lower 
average rate for a larger volume of 
use; present rate schedules are de- 
signed to provide that lower average 
rate automatically as use increases; 





customers make their own rate reduc- 
tions as they increase their use. 

This is the situation that must pre- 
vail until some new development, not 
now in sight, starts another down- 
ward trend in unit costs. 


“I Wouldnt Know 
About That’ 


To prevent that reply when employees are asked questions about 


their company is the purpose of the employee information pro- 


gram which is the beginning of customer relations improvement 


JAMES M. STAFFORD, Jr.. Georgia Power Company 





EVEN THE “experts” in public rela- 
tions will admit that good customer 
relations can come only through good 
employee relations. These gentlemen, 
together with utility managements, 
will agree that satisfactory public 
understanding of the electric light 
and power industry can be achieved 
only when there has been adequate 
employee understanding of the in- 
dustry. 
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1. Whose fault is it if employees 
give unsatisfactory answers to cus- 
tomers and friends about the various 
operations of our company? 

2. How best can employees be in- 
formed—and be kept informed— 
about the company ? 

3. How can employees be _per- 
suaded that they want to be informed? 

4. If it seems desirable to set up 
an employee information program, 
who should initiate it? When should 
it begin? How long should it run? 
How shall it be organized and oper- 
ated ? 

5. Should the program be an “ask- 
ing” or a “telling” program? Or a 
combination of both? 

6. What subjects should be dis- 
cussed, and how may they be pre- 
sented most effectively ? 

7. What results can be expected— 
in improved employee relations and 
customer relations? 

8. How much will the program 
cost—and will it be worth its cost? 


Sell Executives First 


There are few things the employee 
body can be persuaded to undertake 
without executive encouragement and 
support. No program of employee in- 
formation can be launched unless the 
chief executives, the department heads 
and the division ‘managers of the 
utility believe wholeheartedly in the 
purposes and objectives of the pro- 
gram. If it takes six weeks, or six 
months, or a year to “sell” the pro- 
15, 
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gram to every major executive, then 
that period of time should be taken 
before any announcement is made to 
company employees. 

Too many plans and purposes and 
rules and regulations for conduct of 
your program should not be laid 
down, for the very simple reason 
that judgment and intent will dictate 
that the program and all its allied 
activities should be an employee, 
rather than a “head office,” program. 

The initial announcement of the 
program for employees should state 
explicitly that participation in the 
program will be on a purely volun- 
tary basis. It goes almost without 
saying that employees will get more 
out of the activity if they enter into 
it because they want to do so. Those 
responsible for the Georgia Power 
Company program can say emphat- 
ically that it has become, more and 
more, an employee activity and that 
the voluntary aspect of it has made it 
an ever-developing, an ever-widening 
influence for good throughout the 
company. 


What Results? 


At least three general, yet kindred, 
types of results will come from in- 
auguration of an employee informa- 
tion program in your company. All 
of these results will work toward 
definite improvement in customer 
relations. But, along the way, there 
may be other benefits which will out- 
weigh, or at least equal, the benefits 
in improved customer relations. In 
considering your program you will 
want to ask these questions, in the 
order named: 

1. How will it improve employee 
relations? 

2. How will it improve customer 
relations ? 

3. How will it improve the com- 
pany’s relationships with both em- 
‘ ployees and customers? 

Utility executives know the basic 
elements in good employee relations 
—fair wages, steady employment, 
reasonable hours, good equipment 
with which to work, safe working 
conditions, and others. Very often, 
however, these basic elements are 
not quite enough to build the kind 
of relations and morale most desired. 
Where the majority of employee re- 
lations programs fall down is in their 
lack of consideration for the ele- 
ments of self-expression and self- 
improvement which are inherent de- 
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sires in every man and woman who 
works for an electric light and power 
company ... or for any other com- 
pany. There are those who will say 
that employees should be left alone 
with their fair wages and hours and 
other basic needs, and that to talk 
of self-expression and self-improve- 
ment is to border on “the paternalis- 
tic.” I believe there is little, if any, 
justification for such attitudes on the 
part of management. I have seen far 
too many instances of individual em- 
ployee improvement in my own com- 
pany—from department heads right 
on down the line to bookkeepers and 
meter readers—ever to admit that 
any noticeable number of employees 
will resent the company’s program 
of employee information and _ its 
allied activities. 


Fewer Customer Complaints 


One direct measure of the im- 
provement in customer relations in 
the Georgia Power Company as a 
result of the employee program is 
the reduction in complaints. One dis- 
trict manager reported recently that 
the number of complaints now com- 
ing across his desk is fully 80 per 
cent less than two years ago. He says 
each individual employee now takes 
it upon himself to straighten out the 
majority of complaints in his dis- 
trict. Heretofore, employees would 
say: “I wouldn’t know about that. 
You'll have to take it up with the dis- 
trict manager.” Now they sit right 
down, then and there, and do their 
best to satisfy the customer’s com- 
plaint. Or, if they can’t satisfy it, they 
get the necessary information and 
see that it is satisfied promptly. 

As an indication of the assistance 
employees have been rendering in 
establishment and review of com- 
pany policies, I should like to point 
to the company-wide employee ques- 
tionnaire prepared for distribution 
last spring. It requested employees to 
give their views on matters of specific 
company policy, their criticisms of 
company operations, working condi- 
tions and other pertinent matters . . . 
including their criticisms of the em- 
ployee program itself. The plan 
brought to light the employees’ views 
and attitudes in a way they had never 
been revealed before. It showed that 
some practices and policies were good 
and others were bad, and it pointed 
the way to improvements that would 
help everybody—employees, cus- 
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R. H. Mather, Shawinigan 
Water & Power Co. 


tomers and the company. A full, 
straightforward report of the survey 
was prepared and mailed to each 
employee. 

In the early summer of 1938, when 
the company’s business had fallen 
off and sales morale seemed difficult 
to maintain, the employee program 
sponsored an all-employee sales cam- 
paign in which $75,000 in small elec- 
tric appliances were seld, against a 
quota of $50,000. In that sale more 
different employees sold appliances 
than in any previous all-employee 
sale in the company’s history. 


Going Strong 


At this time employee interest, as 
well as managerial interest, in the 
Georgia Power Company employee 
program is at a higher point than at 
any time since its inauguration. Be- 
gun as an experiment, it has already 
demonstrated its worth and has shown 
that it offers broad possibilities for 
constructive help in every phase of 
the company’s activities. The man- 
agement has great hopes for its fu- 
ture and for the good effect it may 
continue to have upon employees, 
upon relations with customers and 
upon the company’s welfare. 

What has been good for employees 
generally has been equally good for 
executives. And with employees and 
executives supporting the program 
enthusiastically, it goes steadily for- 
ward, giving new life, new spirit to 
the company and to the people who 
work for it. 
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Human Problems 
of the Utility Industry 


Investors, employees and customers are people, and 





only by thus recognizing them can the utility 


maintain its balance as a human undertaking 


PAUL M. DOWNING. Pacific Gas & Electric Company 





OUR BUSINESS stands out as a 
symbol of effective organization, 
finely balanced upon a tripod, the 
three legs of which-represent finance, 
labor and market. Expressed in 
human terms, these three legs are 
stockholders or owners of the busi- 
ness, employees and customers. The 
tripod will hold the structure in per- 
fect balance only so long as each of 
these groups functions properly and 
each gives to the others the proper 
amount of support. Each group 
should be considered in terms of the 
people who comprise it and not in 
the economic abstractions of finance, 
labor and market. 


Humanizing Investor Contacts 


Obviously, there must be owners. 
Just as obviously, ownership means 
the investment of money, much of 
it the savings of thrifty persons of 
limited means who are dependent 
upon receiving a reasonable return 
upon the money they have put into 
the business. Time was, perhaps, 
when these investors would have 
been considered solely as a source 
of money, and with the sending of 
dividend checks, management prob- 
ably felt that it had fulfilled its obli- 
gations to them. But today we con- 
sider them as people, each with his 
hopes, ambitions, aspirations and 
necessities, each thinking in a per- 
sonal way of the money he has accu- 
mulated and of the business in which 
he has it invested. The sending out 
of dividend checks does not dis- 
charge management’s obligation to 
the investor. That check is his by 
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right, and it is management’s duty 
to see that the business earns for 
him the interest return that induced 
him to make the investment origi- 
nally. But we who are charged with 
management should give him addi- 
tional accounting of our stewardship, 
so that he may understand that there 
is a human organization standing 
guard over his money, doing its 
level best, by the wisdom and skill of 
its administration, to justify his own 
wisdom in making the investment. 

The second leg of the tripod of 
human factors upon which the utility 
structure rests is the employee group. 
The time has passed when we can 
look upon labor as merely a com- 
modity to be measured only in man- 


hours of work. Employees must be 
treated with the consideration that 
every man as a human being de- 
mands for himself. 

It is stating only the obvious to 
say that the root of good public rela- 
tions is nourished in the fertile soil 
of good employee relations. Loyal 
employees who believe in their jobs 
and their company are the greatest 
force that can be mustered for the 
creating of public good will. They 
hold the power to build good repute, 
or, by their attitude, cast public 
doubt upon the worthiness of their 
employer. In their contacts with 
customers and with the public gen- 
erally they reflect inevitably the 
quality of the institution for which 
they work. 


Customers as Individuals 


We now come to the third leg of 
our industrial tripod—that great 
body of utility customers to whom 
we look for revenue in payment for 
the service we render. It is here 
those problems multiply at the most 
rapid rate—for in every branch of 
our service to customers, the human 
problem must be reckoned with. 

The utility that gives to its cus- 
tomers more service than is expected 
finds its friends multiplying year 
after year. Home lighting surveys, 
adequate wiring inspection and ad- 
vice, monthly bill surveys, advisory 
engineering service, all have their 
important place in the building of 
good will. But perhaps most im- 
portant of ali is*in some way to 
impress the customer that we recog- 
nize him as an individual rather 
than as merely a name on a billing 
machine. 
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1940 
Winners 


1. Charles A. Coffin Award 
C. W. Kellogg, E.E.I.; Philip Reid, repre- 
senting donor; K. M. Robinson, represent- 
ing Washington Water Power Company, 
recipient; H. P. Liversidge, Prize Awards 
Committee. 


2. National Water Heating Award 
of Modern Kitchen Bureau 

A. H. Jaeger, representing donor; J, E. E. 

Royer and K. M. Robinson, representing 

Washington Water Power Company, re- 

cipient; J. R. Poteat, representing donor. 


3. James H. McGraw Prizes 
G. L. Betts, recipient; S. B. Williams, rep- 
resenting donor; V. G, Rettig, recipient. 


4. B. C. Forbes Award 
J. M. Stafford, recipient; B. C. Forbes, Jr., 
representing donor, 


5. Augustus D. Curtis Award 
Nils T. Sellman, recipient; Darwin Curtis, 
representing donor. 


6. Thomas W. Martin Award 
P. M. Downing, representing Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company, recipient; H. P. 
Liversidge, Prize Awards Committee. 


7. George A. Hughes Award 
E. A. Talkington, F. J. Lacey and M. T. 
Anthony, all of Tampa Electric Company, 
recipient; George A, Hughes, donor. 


8. R. B. Marshall Award 
R. J. Burgh, J. F. Fricke, H. B, Coleman 
and C, S, Chapman, recipients; Gerald 
Hulett, representing donor. 








Power Generation Forging Ahead 


No serious threat to steam generation foreseen — Fur- 


ther improvements in operating economy and expendi- 


tures promised in technological review and forecast 


E. L. HOPPING, Philadelphia Electric Company 





DURING the past year for central- 
station service more than 90 steam- 
generating units of 700 lb. design 
capacity or greater were completed 
or on order, with an aggregate capac- 
ity of more than 31,000,000 lb. of 
steam per hour. These requirements 
indicate the definite trend toward 
the accepted high pressures and tem- 
peratures. Five boiler manufacturers 
are represented. Lower pressure units, 
when installed, were used to meet 
steam conditions in older plants. 
Eighteen of the steam generators are 
for new plants, indicating that an 
era of new plant construction may be 
approaching. Superposed plants and 
additions comprise the remainder, 
with a tapering off of superposed 
units. 
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Thirty-three units are in the 1,400- 
1,500-Ib., 26 are in the 800-1,000-Ib. 
and 31 are in the 700-800-lb. range. 
Approximately two-thirds of the 
units employ total steam temperatures 
of 900 F. or over. The tendency to 
higher temperatures is even more 
evident than the pressure increase. 
The multidrum, bent-tube type has 
been ordered in the majority of in- 
stallations. Following these in popu- 
larity are the radiant type, two-drum, 
bent-tube type, cross-drum, straight- 
tube and open-pass type. 

Two-thirds of the new installations 
are pulverized coal fired, the re- 
mainder are either stoker fired or 
they burn oil or gas. The majority are 
furnaces of the dry bottom type. The 
larger steaming capacity units are, 
however, of the slagging bottom de- 
sign favoring the continuous drip 
against the intermittent type. In this 
selection the fluid temperature of the 
ash in the coal, unit sizes and existing 
conditions are necessarily determin- 
ing factors. 


Service Availability 


A representative group of ten re- 
cent large boilers—300,000 Ib. per 
hour to 1,000,000 lb. per hour—in 
operation during 1938 indicated that 
service availability averaged about 80 
per cent of the total elapsed time. 
Single boiler and turbine experience, 
such as that with the Logan installa- 
tion, shows encouraging performance. 

Removal of slag and ash from 
water walls and tube surfaces has 
accounted for the majority of boiler 
outages. Superheater tube spacing 
shows a tendency to increase. This 
eliminates to some extent slagging 
and slogging tubes, with the resultant 
possibility of overheating and fail- 
ures. 
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One of the most frequent causes 
of boiler outage is the necessity of 
cleaning surfaces of accumulated 
slag. Mechanical blowers are used ex- 
tensively. The use of higher pressures 
for soot blowers, de-slaggers and wall 
cleaning devices continues. 

In modern high-pressure and tem- 
perature plants carryover of dissolved 
solids in the minute water particles 
in the steam leaving the boiler drum 
has resulted in deposits in superheater 
tubes, and especially on turbine 
blades, with a resultant turbine ca- 
pacity decrease. Purification of the 
steam by means of mechanical devices 
located in the boiler drum has been 
the object of extensive study. Sepa- 
rators of the cyclone type, screen type 
and bubble type, as well as various 
combinations of the above, are in use. 


Feedwater and Ash 


Prevention of scale deposits is re- 
ceiving more attention, and in this 
connection the elimination of silica 
from the boiler water is of prime im- 
portance. The removal of dissolved 
oxygen, which even in small quanti- 
ties causes corrosion of tube sut- 
faces, is being accomplished by 
thermal deaeration, supplemented in 
some instances by chemical scaven- 
gers. With a tendency toward the use 
of deaerating hot well condensers, it 
is possible to eliminate the deaerators 
in the heat cycle. However, consid- 
erable research and development are 
still required to reduce corrosion on 
boiler tube surfaces. 

Elimination of fly-ash from the 
flue gases has become a problem of 
ever-increasing importance with the 
pulverized fuel-fired plant and dust 
collector efficiencies of approximately 
90 per cent have been reported; The 
installation of such equipment is a 
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substantial item in plant investment; 
however, their use effects some re- 
duction in induced draft fan blading 
erosion and a corresponding saving 
in maintenance. 

The electric precipitator has pro- 
vided a highly efficient means of dust 
elimination. The beginning of the 
past decade saw its widespread ac- 
ceptance. During the latter part of 
the decade the mechanical precipita- 
tor of the cyclonic type has competed 
very strongly with the electrostatic 
design unit. 


Fans and Instruments 


Constant-speed motor drives with 
vane or hydraulic coupling control 
predominate on large units. The oil- 
controlled hydraulic coupling intro- 
duced during the decade has provided 
an efficient method for infinite speed 
control. The more recent magnetic 
drives, with their wide range and 
closely adjusted speed control, offer 
further possibilities. A healthy com- 
petitive condition exists in this field. 

Supervisory control instruments 
are becoming a more necessary part 
of the turbine ensemble. Generally 
accepted is the speed recorder which 
consists of a shaft-mounted generator 
which indicates and records the tur- 
bine speed. This instrument is most 
valuable when comparisons are made 
from records with the other instru- 
ments, such as bearing temperature 
alarms, vibration recorders, eccen- 
tricity recorders and sound indicators. 


Hydrogen, Mercury, Gas 


The experience gained with hydro- 
gen-cooled frequency converters and 
synchronous condensers has been 
successfully applied to the turbo- 
generator. 

Further economies are possible 
with the increased pressure of the 
cooling medium. It is expected that 
increased capacity of 15 per cent 
may be obtained when the hydrogen 
pressure is 15 lb. It is necessary that 
the hydrogen system be arranged for 
this pressure. 

Operation of binary vapor cycle 
plants are not as economically attrac- 
tive today as in the past, because 
their economy is rapidly being ap- 
proached by high-pressure, high-tem- 
perature steam plants. 

The gas turbine has attractive pos- 
sibilities, but it is not considered im- 
mediately as a serious competitor of 
the steam turbine in central stations. 
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FIRST, PEACE AMONG OURSELVES 


C. E. WILSON, General Electric Company 


BY NOW, many of us no doubt believe 
that the storied mariner who was tossed 
and torn by the angry, unknown sea ac- 
tually had smooth sailing in comparison 
with the hazardous voyage business is 
taking today, as it seeks safety in the 
serene harbor of national unity. Wherever 
we look or listen, we find present over- 
whelming or threatened disaster and de- 
spair. Even to maintain a reasonably good 
sense of proportions and values requires 
the utmost in judgment and balance. Every 
personal or industrial problem seems al- 
most negligible in relation to the world 
conflagration. 

Just as we are heartsick over the world 
conflicts, | venture to suggest that we are 
growing weary of the bitter battles being 
fought within our own economic and 
political boundaries. This is especially true 
where obvious, extreme selfishness, evasion 
or intolerance, on either or both sides, are 
involved. In all parts of our economy—in 
government—in business—in labor—in agri- 
culture—a new leadership, with a new 
breadth of vision—a new sense of social 
responsibility—and a new consciousness of 
interdependence—is not only suggested but 
required. And the necessity, opportunity 
and rewards for such leadership were never 
greater in the whole history of the world. 

In our national economic affairs, we 
simply must reach a better human under- 
standing so that the productivity of the 
industrial machine, which all have helped 
to create, may be greatly increased and 
kept running smoothly, with the minimum 
cost of repairs and in the maximum 
interest. 

1 am deliberately suggesting that we 
can make our greatest contribution to our 
own security and to the ultimate peace 
and harmony of the world by greater pro- 
duction and use and by managing our 
own affairs peacefully and harmoniously. 
By our own affairs, | mean your business 
and mine—our industry and the relation 
of all industry to government and our gen- 
eral social welfare. We cannot reasonably 
expect to inspire confidence in the court 
of world opinion unless we can approach 
it with a record of success and harmony 
in our own democracy. In times like this, 
we are all on trial and nothing unproven 
can long prevail. 

To our healthy material progress and 
attitude, we must now bring a new under- 
standing of human relations—a _ correla- 
tion of conflicting and diverse factors—a 
higher cooperation. Business has been a 
great civilizer. It can be a better one. 
Education, coordination, research and en- 
gineering development are four factors 
in it which will help meet the new chal- 
lenge to civilization. 





The 
have in them the elements which, properly 
developed, give great promise to the mak- 
ing of the kind of a world in which we 
should like to live. There were those who 
believed, after the first World War, that 
the economic integration of nations would 


methods of enlightened business 


lead ultimately to international political 
harmony and peace. They were temporarily 
disillusioned, largely because the internal 
politics of nations gained the ascendency— 
just as they did in this country during the 
past several years. But this wasn't final 
defeat. We learned something and society 
goes stumbling hopefully along. The easiest 
part of business is the mechanical making 
or buying and selling of things. The real 
problems lie in the field of organization 
and dealing with people and their economic 
adjustments. It is from this knowledge and 
experience that we can make our greatest 
contributions. Business is based upon 
science. It is true, of course, that if we 
were to judge science by its contributions 
to the diabolical machinery of warfare, the . 
judgment would be negative, for the great 
tragedy of our times is that man is using 
the scientific tools of knowledge to destroy 
himself in wars. But if we can bring science 
into harmony with philosophy, religion, art 
and human emotions, we shall create grand 
new values. The human soul is still more 
valuable than any machine, and the great 
values of life are not revealed by science 
alone. Hatreds and wrong ideologies need 
not—and must not—be permitted to destroy 
the accumulated culture of the centuries. 
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More and More for Less and Less 


Equipment engineers hold down the cost to serve 


by promoting and applying technical improvements 


that are aimed at economy, safety and simplicity 


H. L. WALLAU, Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 





DECREASING REVENUES which 
began to be manifest in the early 
’30s, coupled with subsequent pres- 
sure for lower rates and ever-mount- 
ing taxes, made it imperative that 
every avenue of decreasing the de- 
livered cost of both kilowatts and 
kilowatt-hours to our consumers be 
explored thoroughly and advantage 
taken of all possible means. This led 
to many studies as to way of reducing 
investment, improving _ efficiencies 
and lowering maintenance expense. 
The greatest immediate gains were 
in the reduction of the costs of gen- 
eration. These have progressed to a 
point beyond which, in general, fu- 
ture gains are increasingly difficult. 
The studies, some of which are 
still being pursued, included deter- 
mining the permissible overloads 
which might be carried on equipment 
and circuits in order that the margins 
of reserve heretofore deemed obliga- 
tory might be reduced without sacri- 
fice of dependability. Interconnec- 
tions, to take advantage of more efli- 
cient generation, of decreased gen- 
erating equipment reserve require- 
ments for an interconnected group of 
properties, of the maximum efficient 
use of hydro facilities and of the 
diversity between large areas, were 
carefully analyzed and, where eco- 
nomically feasible, made effective. To- 
day the interconnected operation of 
systems totaling several million kilo- 
watts of load is commonplace. Eco- 
nomic advances have been made in 
all parts of our systems from coal 
pile to consumer’s load. 
Simultaneously, means of improv- 
ing service continuity and voltage 
regulation were studied. Develop- 
ments in transformers, lightning 
arresters and protective relaying have 
been marked, circuit breakers have 
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been greatly improved as to interrupt- 
ing ability and speed of operation, 
and apparatus all along the line in 
general made more rugged and re- 
liable and of improved efficiency. 
The use of fast relaying and rapid 
circuit reclosure has greatly increased 
the dependability of transmission and 
distribution, with consequent reduc- 
tion in standby circuits required. 


Electrical Station Modernization 


Modernization and reconstruction 
of switch houses, breaker equipment, 
buses and connections have called for 
better bus sectionalization, improved 
relaying (particularly as to speed 
of clearing faults), breaker modern- 
ization and, in some cases, the limita- 
tion of fault currents by reactors to 
values which the breakers immedi- 
ately concerned in clearing them can 
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safely handle. It has also led to an 
increased use of physical barriers be- 
tween independent pieces of electrical 
equipment as well as groups of asso- 
ciated equipment. 

Much thought has been given to 
providing more adequate means of 
fighting fires should they develop, and 
improved systems using water, carbon 
dioxide or other chemical-extinguish- 
ing agents have been installed in 
existing and new power plants and 
substations. The general trend favors 
the use of permanently piped auto- 
matic water systems for outdoor 
equipment and carbon dioxide (or 
other chemical extinguishers) for in- 
door equipment, but water systems 
of the fogging spray type are also 
gaining favor for indoor use. 


Substations 


In substation design emphasis has 
been placed upon simplification, re- 
liability and economy. Metal-inclosed 
switchgear has been further devel- 
oped and this type of construction in 
various forms is becoming increas- 
ingly favored. A very recent tendency 
is toward the use of air breakers in 
distribution substations of the less 
than 5,000-volt class. Present develop- 
ments in breakers include air break- 
ers in the 15-kv. class being offered 
by all of the principal manufacturers, 
and still higher voltage classes will 
presumably be made available later. 
This may check the tendency to de- 
velop outdoor switchyards in order 
to place oil-filled breaker equipment 
in the open and further stimulate the 
use of metal-clad gear, air-breaker 
equipped, in switch houses, in gen- 
erating stations and substations. 

How can the engineer further con- 
tribute to giving our customers more 
and more for less and less? In total 
system investment per kilowatt of in- 
15, 
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stalled generator capacity a mean of 
$350 seems fairly well established 
and will probably not be decreased 
in the next decade. To keep it at this 
level may be a job well done. 

The 1940 budgeted system expendi- 
tures of 605 million dollars with an 
increase in generator capacity of not 
quite 1,300,000 kw. reflects a total 
rate of $465 per kilowatt of generat- 
ing capacity to be installed this year, 
which will bring up the average total 
system investment to $345 at its close. 
The average investment allocated to 
transmission and distribution for the 
years 1938, 1939 and 1940 is 60 per 
cent of the total, and it is largely in 
this field that the engineer must at- 
tempt to reduce expenditures. 


The Challenge 


In general, no revolutionary devel- 
opments were achieved in the past 
decade. Progress was largely confined 
to increased ratings, incremental bet- 
terments of efficiencies, refinements 
in design and greater dependability. 
Nor does it seem that any fundamen- 
tally new concepts for more efficient 
production, transmission or distribu- 
tion of electrical energy are likely to 
be evolved and translated into prac- 
tice in the years immediately follow- 
ing. If this is true, no large single 
economies can, at this time, be pre- 
dicted, and the need for careful 
search of methods of reducing costs, 
here a little and there a little, so that 
substantial aggregate results may be 
obtained, is emphasized. 

The coming years, therefore, pre- 
sent a vigorous challenge. Load build- 
ing must go on apace, with emphasis 
on fuller use of existing facilities. 
Investment must be kept at a mini- 
mum without sacrifice of safety or 
reliability. Construction methods 
must be studied further to reduce 
unit costs. Maintenance schedules 
must be analyzed and the intervals 
between routine maintenance periods 
lengthened to those maxima which 
our growing experience indicates as 
sufficient to keep the various classes 
of equipment in good operating con- 
dition. Operating methods must be 
studied, and modified if need be, 
to yield the highest obtainable over- 
all efficiencies, but not at the sacrifice 
of service reliability. Inventories 
should be critically examined and 
kept at the lowest figure which neces- 
sity and obtainable deliveries on re- 
placements indicate as reasonable. 
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PROGRESS BY CO-OPERATION 


RALPH KELLY, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 





IN TALKING OF "The American Way of 
Work" before this group | feel myself in 
the hands of friends, because my company 
is definitely a part of our great electrical 
industry, an industry which a year ago 
at your meeting in New York, Mr. Floyd 


L. Carlisle said “was built up by men 
of great inventive genius, courage, flexi- 
bility and capacity to meet and adapt 
progressive changes—salesmen of service.” 

The electrical manufacturers and the 
utility operators have sailed on many an 
uncharted sea together. When we have 
felt we were ready to take the risk of 
building something entirely new, we have 
always found a utility operator who was 
willing to share the risk with us and try 
it out. Our accomplishments as manufac- 
turers have been part of the accomplish- 
ments of the whole industry. 

A leading editorialist advocated the 
compiling of a written history of our ac- 
complishments, which would be a history 
of our industry. If any of you attempted 
to keep a list of these achievements for 
any considerable time, as | did, you would 
discover that, so swiftly do we progress, 
the objectives achieved begin to grow 
obsolete before the record leaves the 
printer's hands. 

No one in a gathering like this has to be 
sold on what research, progressive engi- 
neering and intelligent sales promotion 
have meant to our industry. They have 
placed the electric motor in almost every 
home and the electric lamp in practically 


every room in America. This is what the 
“American Way of Work" has accomplished. 

Sometimes we do not fully appreciate 
how large a part of our facilities is de- 
voted to these strictly non-productive ac- 
tivities. In our own company, ten per cent 
of our investment in plant facilities con- 
sists of laboratories, test equipment and 
service facilities devoted almost entirely 
to the advance and improvement of the 
electrical art. 

These vast facilities of our company 
and of other companies such as ours are 
not in reality the simple business furni- 
ture of the electrical manufacturers. They 
are the facilities of the whole electrical 
industry which we, as manufacturers, hold 
in trust for the industry. 

The keystone of our research down 
through the years has been to accomplish 
ends which were practical; for example, to 
produce lower-loss steel for transformers, 
higher capacity circuit interrupting de- 
vices, more efficient lamps or more endur- 
ing insulation—but always to accomplish 
these objectives by thorough methods. 
Our research has been a tedious painstak- 
ing route to progress. For every way we 
have discovered to do something, we have 
probably discovered one hundred ways 
not to do it. 

The research laboratories of companies 
like ours have been available to all utili- 
ties for solving our common problems. 
Utilities and manufacturers have pooled 
their ideas to develop new equipment. 
Together we have explored new fields for 
load building to the end that our in- 
dustry would continue to grow. This has 
been done far more efficiently than would 
have been the case if one of us alone 
had attempted -to carry these develop- 
ments forward. 

We electrical manufacturers can well be 
proud of the faith the utilities have placed 
in us. We hope our record of accomplish- 
ment justifies that trust. Because we have 
faith in the future, we are enlarging our 
engineering and research facilities. We 
are increasing our efforts to promote the 
increased use of electric power. 

This is the "American Way of Work’ 
for our business. It is our public trust to 
earn and to justify the confidence of the 
American people. Our problem is to give 
the public the best electric service the 
world affords, and never to be satisfied 
that it cannot be improved. 

The fact that electricity has become 
so vital a part of our civilization is the 
greatest reward that any of us can ever 
hope for. This is the “American Way of 
Work.” 
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Can 24-Karat Service 
Always Be Justified? 


Engineering executive urges that the value of 





improved service to customer should more than 


offset the increased expenditure to assure it 


H. R. WOODROW. Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 


IN CONJUNCTION with our striv- 
ing for perfection, we have for many 
years kept records in our system com- 
panies of the year-by-year perform- 
ance of our several types of distri- 
bution system. Data for the year 1939 
are typical and represent results 
which have been surprisingly uni- 
form for the past ten years. On the 
direct-current network six of every 
one thousand customers have their 
service interrupted some time during 
the year. In other words, six-tenths 
of 1 per cent of our direct-current 
customers suffer a service interrup- 
tion each year. Putting it another 
way, on the average a direct-current 
customer has to wait 166 years to 
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have a service interruption. Can you 
blame him for not waiting? Think 
of the mental strain! If it would only 
happen more frequently, he would 
get used to it and think nothing of 
it. Probably he would sleep right 
through it. 


Too Good Service 


In 1939. less than two of every 
thousand customers supplied from 
the alternating-current network ex- 
perienced a service interruption, as 
contrasted with six per thousand on 
direct current. Three times as good! 
A few years back I was very proud 
of this. Now, I wonder. Who wants 
to wait 500 years or more for the 
lights to go out. I don’t. 

Under the conditions existing in 
New York the alternating-current 
network, as we have developed it, 
requires an investment of approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of that involved 
in a direct-current network, includ- 
ing substations for the latter and ex- 
cluding generating station costs in 
both cases. The annual operating and 
maintenance costs of the alternating- 
current network are only about 60 
per cent of those for the direct-cur- 
rent system. 

In the lower load density, outlying 
areas of the city we still use the con- 
ventional radial or tree system of al- 
ternating-current distribution, which 
we believe affords our customers an 
entirely adequate standard of service 
reliability. 

Experience shows that, on the 
average, the customers served by this 
system may expect a service interrup- 
tion every three or four years. The 
cost of this system, where it can be 


constructed overhead rather than un- 
derground, is only 20 per cent of that 
of an underground alternating-cur- 
rent network for the same load 
density. 

If we could only devise some 
scheme to lengthen that period be- 
tween interruptions from three or 
four years to, say, 30 or 40 years, 
instead of jumping to 300 or 400 
years, and without increasing the 
investment cost more than propor- 
tionately, everything would be lovely. 

Feeders are frequently taken out 
of service to connect additional trans- 
formers for new load, to disconnect 
transformers no longer needed at a 
location, to rearrange or relocate 
cables because of load growth or 
physical interference with other proj- 
ects, for normal maintenance and re- 
pairs and last, but not least, because 
of the hazards due to the intrenching 
army of occupation known as the 
WPA. Longer feeders, more exposure 
and more load affected. Hence, the 
necessity for more insurance in the 
form of additional feeders and trans- 
formers. 


Superlative Voltage 


As a result of our direct-current 
background and the tradition of per- 
fect service it established, we have 
had to live up to very exacting stand- 
ards of voltage regulation on our al- 
ternating-current systems. We initi- 
ated these standards, we _ boasted 
about them, every one takes them for 
granted and we.dare ‘not relax. 

In most parts of our distribution 
system the number and capacity of 
transformers and mains cables are 
determined by the minimum voltage 
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limits rather than by the ability of 
the equipment to carry load. We have 
estimated that reducing the minimum 
voltage limits by as little as 2 volts 
would reduce the required capital in- 
vestment in distribution facilities in 
many areas by as much as 5 to 10 per 
cent. While it may be out of the ques- 
tion to reduce our voltage standards 
in the highest load density areas, it 
is unfortunate that these exceptionally 
high standards have been carried over 
into districts where they are not 
strictly necessary. But our customers 
and the regulatory authorities have 
been educated to expect the same 
high standards of voltage in all parts 
of our system. 

It seems to me one is giving pretty 
good service if only 10 per cent of 
the customers are getting voltage out- 
side of an arbitrarily chosen range 
of plus or minus four volts. It is hard 
to justify that last 10 per cent of 
' perfection on economic grounds. 

Voltage complaints serve as an- 
other index of quality. We have about 
2,300,000 customers on our system. 
During 1939 we have a record of only 
1,955 complaints, representing less 
than one-tenth of 1 per cent of our 
customers, which could be classified 
as complaints of high voltage, low 
voltage and fluctuating voltage. I 
think there must be something wrong 
with us that we get such a small per- 
centage of complaints, but even more 
significant, of that total of 1,955 only 
253, or about one-seventh, were 
found to be justified upon investiga- 
tion. Of the 253 justified complaints, 
nineteen were high voltage, 96 were 
low voltage and 138 were fluctuating 
voltage; 63 of the 138 fluctuating 
voltage complaints were caused by 
customers’ motors on their own 
premises; the remainder were caused 
by faults on the system or other 
utilization equipment. From these re- 
sults, I can’t believe that we are ren- 
dering the most economical service 
which could be satisfactory to our 
customers. 


Customer Angle 


Of course, we never can know how 
many of our customers grin and bear 
it without complaining, in spite of 
the encouragement they have had in 
the last few years to become vocal. 
But we do know that those who com- 
plain are usually very reluctant to 
spend any of their own money to cor- 
rect the situation if it is due to condi- 
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tions on their own premises. Perhaps 
this is a significant measure of the 
value they attach to continuity and 
steadiness of voltage. 

Many of the residential customers’ 
interruptions occur because of trouble 
in the customers’ own equipment and 
building wiring. Our records show 
that one-third of all our customers 
call on the company each year to 
clear trouble on their circuits and 
replace blown fuses, whereas less 
than one-third of our customers on 
the radial system are interrupted be- 
cause of trouble on it. The extent to 
which the customer is willing to pro- 
tect his own supply furnishes a guide 
to his concern in continuity. A per- 
fect system of supply in this case 
would reduce the customer outages 
less than one-half. 


Generation Margins 


The same factors and the same 
philosophy which I have discussed 
as responsible for high costs of dis- 
tribution are also responsible for 
extra costs in generating stations. It 
has been our practice to maintain a 
generating reserve of three units in- 
stead of two units or even one unit, 
which is representative of common 
practice; to provide enough tie feeder 
capacity to permit the loss of two 
generating units in any generating 
station rather than one unit; to pro- 
vide miscellaneous refinements in the 
construction of generating stations, 
such as segregated or duplicate sup- 
ply to auxiliaries, spare boiler feed 
pumps and coal-handling equipment, 
etc.; to provide facilities for flood 
control at our generating stations to 
take care of a contingency which has 
occurred only once during the exist- 
ence of the Weather Bureau; to re- 
build switch galleries in generating 
stations because once we had a sta- 
tion shutdown; to keep two men on a 
watch, in addition to a helper and, 
in some cases, a foreman, rather than 
one man in the substations. 

The cost of underground distribu- 
tion would be prohibitive were it not 
for the high load densities in New 
York City. While our underground 
system, including both direct-current 
and alternating-current networks, is 
installed in only a little more than 
half of the territory served, it sup- 
plies three-quarters of our customers 
and 85 per cent of the total system 
load, exclusive of the railroad and 
rapid transit load. 
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Douglass Scarff, General Electric Co.; E. F. Kelley, 


Central Illinois Public Service 


It is impossible to compare the cost 
of such a system with that of most 
urban and suburban systems by 
means of any simple yardstick. They 
are entirely different both with re- 
spect to the equipment used and the 
quality of service furnished. But hu- 
man nature being what it is, regu- 
latory bodies and the public gener- 
ally, being good bargainers, try to 
work both ends against the middle. 
They will use our standards of serv- 
ice as a yardstick for your standards 
and put pressure on you to improve. 
They will use your rates as a yard- 
stick for ours and put pressure on us 
to reduce. From our viewpoint, we 
are on the tougher spot. 

It is a remarkable fact, neverthe- 
less, that with all the differences in 
physical plant, the circumstances un- 
der which it must be installed and the 
purpose which it serves, the cost of 
supplying electric service in New 
York City is not so far different from 
that in other less congested terri- 
tories. 

Consider most carefully any pro- 
posed type of construction or system 
which will increase your fixed charges 
or operating costs, and be as certain 
as possible that the value to your 
customers of the improvement will 
more than offset the increased ex- 
penditure. We can always do a bet- 
ter job than we are doing, but this 
usually involves some increase in 
cost, and the question to be deter- 
mined is whether or not it is worth it. 
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Distribution Is Meeting 


Its Responsibilities 





Prospect of reduced unit cost for distribution 
hinges primarily on increased energy use with- 
out attendant increase in distribution demand 


H. P. SEELYE, Detroit Edison Company | 





WHETHER the product is automo- 
biles, breakfast cereals or kilowatt- 
hours, a large part of the responsibil- 
ity for the quality of the service given 
to customers and the cost of render- 
ing that service lies in the distribu- 
tion facilities. For every dollar a 
power company invests in its elec- 
trical property about 33 cents is spent 
at the discretion of those responsible 
for distribution. The importance to 
the company and its customers of 
the proper and careful use of that 
money is obvious. 

A distribution system, like that of 
the Detroit Edison Company, for ex- 
ample, contains more than one-half 
million poles, 75,000 individual dis- 
tribution transformers and more than 
one-half million separate services, 
spread over 7,500 square miles of 
territory. 


Necessarily Rugged 


It is important that simplicity and 
ruggedness in this equipment be em- 
phasized. The lines are on their own. 
They are battered by wind, snow, 
rain and sleet. They are loaded with 
ice accumulation one month and 
scorched by the summer sun another. 
They are attacked by rust, decay, in- 
sects, birds, boys and vehicles. They 
are shaken, vibrated, whipped and 
generally mistreated. Only occasion- 
ally does some one come around to 
see if they are getting along all right 
unless a failure occurs. For such serv- 
ice the devices used must be good and 
they should be as simple as possible. 
Complicated gadgets must be avoided 
—and an innumerable lot of these are 
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H. P. Seelye 


offered to solve all our problems. 
Otherwise, service quality will go 
down and maintenance costs up. 

On distribution, the practice of 
ten-cent-store economy is particularly 
profitable. A few cents saved on a 
particular item may look small, but 
the engineer must remember his mul- 
tiplication table. The quantities of 
small items, bolts, insulators, pins, 
braces, etc., used each year are enor- 
mous, and a little saving in each 
should not be ignored. To give a small 
but typical example, we formerly cut 
the tops of our poles to a peaked 
roof, but this was found to be un- 
necessary. It cost something like 15 
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cents, and what is that on a three-' 
hundred-million-dollar system? For 
30,000 poles a year, however, it 
amounts to $4,500 each year, which 
is equal to the fixed charges on an 
investment of about $30,000. 

The a.c. low-voltage network scheme 
of distribution has been developed 
and perfected until today it is ac- 
cepted as an adequate means of serv- 
ing densely loaded areas where high 
reliability is essential and lines must 
be underground. One hundred and 
twenty cities have such networks 
in operation. 


Protection Afforded 


Today we have reached a point 
where very effective protection 
against lightning damage is possible. 
The degree of protection afforded by 
a given design can be predicted quite 
closely. That degree can be increased, 
by increased expenditures, to a level 
at which only rare cases of damage 
are to be expected. The economical 
level depends, of course, on the rela- 
tive importance of the service. 

The impulse strength of insulators 
has been studied and the high im- 
pulse strength of wood in poles, cross- 
arms and braces has also been recog- 
nized. Wood arms are sometimes 
used on steel towers for added insula- 
tion against lightning. Wood cross- 
arm braces are now commonly em- 
ployed on wood-pole construction for 
the same purpose, where formerly 
steel braces were customary. Guys are 
frequently insulated. with wood guy 
insulators. 

The practice of protecting each 
transformer by lightning arresters, 
interconnection of the arrester 
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ground connection with the grounded 
secondary neutral, low ground re- 
sistance for the arrester ground— 
these measures have been quite gen- 
erally reported to have effected a re- 
duction of some 40 per cent in trans- 
former burnouts due to lightning. It 
also reduced the blowing of primary 
fuses, the reduction being as much 
as 75 per cent on one system. Modern 
lightning protection has _ reduced 
transformer damage to relatively in- 
significant amounts. The percentage 
is of the order of one-half of 1 per 
cent per year, varying, of course, con- 
siderably between different localities. 


Economical Loading 


The possible economy of utilizing 
distribution transformer capacity as 
fully as practicable, without going to 
a point where service is endangered, 
is considerable. An average loading 
of 50 per cent for a system is not 
uncommon. It is hard to raise this a 
great deal for scattered suburban 
and rural load, but urban loading can 
average well above 75 per cent, and 
100 per cent or over is possible under 
favorable conditions. Distribution 
transformers constitute something 
like 3 per cent of the total plant in- 

[Continued on page 142] 
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Approach to Commercial 
and Industrial Markets 


Definite principles of departmental organization 
and of customer contacts found most effective by 


Pittsburgh utility for development of power sales 


GEORGE W. OUSLER, Duquesne Light Company 





COMMERCIAL and industrial mar- 
kets are fertile fields, but they need 
cultivation. Promotion, independent 
and co-operative, emphasizing the 
benefits of doing things electrically, 
is essential. Customers must be con- 
tacted by alert, enthusiastic and com- 
petent salesmen selling these benefits. 
We cannot sit back and wait for or- 
ders or expect some one else to do 
the job for us. To develop these mar- 
kets to the maximum degree is a sell- 
ing job, and should be the responsibil- 
ity of an alert and aggressive sales 
department if results are to be ob- 
tained. 

In the Duquesne Light Company 
the essential features of commercial 
and industrial market development 
are: 

1. Sales promotion activities co- 
ordinated with manufacturers and dis- 
tributors are essential to the develop- 
ment of these markets. 

2. We find that all-service sales- 
men are most effective in our sales 
contacts. We do not believe in special- 
ists. 

3. We emphasize the importance of 
good salesmen, technically trained at 
least for the large customers, but 
primarily salesmen and not just tech- 
nicians. 

4. We divorce all technical studies, 
layouts and sales promotion work 
from the selling units so that the 
salesman will be free to spend prac- 
tically his entire time in the field 
contacting customers—sales are not 
made in the office. The old theory 
that it is necessary to make a number 
of contacts before a sale is consum- 
mated is just as true in the utility 
business as in any other business. 
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5. Close supervision of salesmen is 
desirable. We have set up in each 
department, under the manager, a 
sufficient number of supervisors so 
that each supervisor will not have too 
many men under his direction. These 
groups vary from a minimum of four 
to a maximum of twelve. 

6. Particularly for the small com- 
mercial and industrial customers, we 
believe that demonstrations are a very 
effective aid in selling and we make 
many of them. 

7. The salesmen contacting, par- 
ticularly, the small commercial cus- 
tomers have authority to take orders 
for lighting equipment and appli- 
ances and turn these orders over to 
contractors and distributors for 
execution. It is our opinion that this 
is extremely essential in order that 
a sale may be consummated immedi- 
ately before a customer has the oppor- 
tunity to change his mind. 


Frederick P. Combier, 
Graybar Electric 


Fibre Conduit: D. C. Gues 
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1940 Rates—Sailing or Drifting? 


Examination of developments in past decade indicates 


that in certain aspects present-day rates are not prop- 


erly fitted to the loads they are intended to cover 


F. A. NEWTON, Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 





THE TRIALS through which the in- 
dustry has passed in the last decade 
have been most severe, sometimes 
disheartening. Yet despite the stress 
and strain of the most trying period 
in the history of the industry, the 
ship is still seaworthy. The crew 
is loyal and efficient. The officers 
are capable and resourceful. Nor 
have officers and crew lost their cour- 
age. It is well at this time to review 
the record of the decade. Let us 
see where our course has taken us 
and take some bearings to see where 
we are now. 

Courage and resourcefulness have 
been shown in rate making. Rates 
have been made more and more 
promotional. This period has seen 
the development of the objective rate 
plan and similar plans, the principal 
characteristics of which are, first, 
that they are not only highly promo- 
tional in character, but, second, they 
enable the industry to lower its resi- 
dential rates over a period of years 
without undue immediate reductions 
in revenue. 


Service Uses Increase 


The results of sales activities 
coupled with the development of 
more promotional rates have been 
nothing short of remarkable. The 
average consumption of electricity 
by residential customers has been 
increased from 499 kw.-hr. per cus- 
tomer in 1929 to 890 per customer 
in the year 1939, an increase of 391 
kw.-hr. per year per customer, or 
nearly 80 per cent. During these 
ten years 2,050,000 electric ranges 
were purchased by customers 
throughout the country and 14,281,- 
000 electric refrigerators. During 
the last three years the industry’s 
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customers have purchased ranges, re- 
frigerators, lamps, water heaters and 
small electric appliances in the stu- 
pendous amount of $1,934,694,700. 

During the decade the number of 
commercial light and power custom- 
ers increased from more than 3,960.- 
000 to nearly 4,400,000 and the sales 
to commercial light and power cus- 
tomers from more than 56,000,000,- 
000 to more than 73,800,000,000 
kw.-hr. and the average rate went 
down from 2.04 to 1.47 cents per 
kilowatt-hour. It is also highly sig- 
nificant that the revenue from resi- 
dential and farm customers has risen 
from 33.1 per cent in 1929 to nearly 
39 per cent of the industry’s revenue 
in 1939. 

These are some of the outstanding 
accomplishments of the industry dur- 


ing this trying decade. Surely in 
the face of this record we should 
be proud of the ship and its officers 
and crew. Surely in the light of 
these facts it is no time to be dis- 
heartened and to shorten sail. 

Yet it is good seamanship to main- 
tain a sharp lookout and to watch 
for threatening shoals. It is well to 
take soundings and check our course. 
Some very significant changes have 
taken place in the use of electricity 
by residential customers during the 
last decade. These changes in char- 
acteristics of use should be given 
careful.consideration. A study cov- 
ering the years 1929, 1932 and 1938 
shows that more than 30 per cent 
of the residential customers in 1929 
used 20 kw.-hr. or less, while but 
19 per cent were using 20 kw.-hr. 
or less in 1938. It will be found 
further that where in 1938 less than 
55 per cent of the customers used 
50 kw.-hr. or less, that percentage 
was nearly 80 per cent in 1929. Or. 
to put it another way, where approx- 
imately 20 per cent of the customers 
were using more than 50 kw.-hr. per 
month in 1929, more than 45 per 
cent were using in excess of 50 kw.- 


hr. per month in 1938. 


Rates for Large Usages 


Another very significant fact is 
that the total revenue in 1938 for 
customer use of 100 kw.-hr. or less 
was almost identical with the revenue 
from the same class of customers in 
1929. In other words, the net in- 
crease in residential revenue from 
1929 to 1938 was derived almost 
entirely from the customers using 
more than 100 kw.-hr. per month. 
This situation is unquestionably due 
in large measure to the great rate 
reductions made for the smaller users 
during the period as well as to the 
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fact that more promotional rates in- 
creased the consumption per cus- 
tomer. Yet it points to a situation 
which needs to be studied. The 
greatest problem as far as residen- 
tial rates is concerned now lies with 
the rates for these larger consump- 
tions. There arises a problem of the 
relation between cost and revenue, 
and there lies the situation which 
needs constant watchfulness. Some 
soundings here seem to be called for. 


Makeshift Rates 


The rates now charged for com- 
mercial air conditioning are largely 
makeshift arrangements. It is time 
that the subject was given serious 
study. If commercial air condition- 
ing is increased very materially, very 
large expenditures will be required 
to furnish the distribution capacity 
which the air-conditioning load will 
necessitate. Some careful soundings 
appear to be necessary to see what 
the course should be with respect 
to rates for this class of business. 

With respect to electric water heat- 
ing there is, I observe, a very marked 
difference of opinion not only as 
to the rates for this service but as 
to the character of the service to 
be furnished. Many in the industry 
were convinced and are still con- 
vinced that it is necessary to con- 
trol water heating service if it is to 
be supplied at a competitive price. 
They felt and still feel that the sup- 
ply of this service must be kept 
within certain restricted hours so 
that the water heating load would 
not coincide with system or distri- 
bution peaks. Yet others feel, 
largely governed by the circum- 
stances in their own companies, that 
controlled water heating service is 
not economical from the standpoint 
of the company. In view of this 
Situation, it seems to me it is ex- 
tremely desirable that soundings be 
taken and a very thorough investiga- 
tion made by all the branches of 
the industry interested in this ques- 
tion. This is desirable in order that 
the companies may be able to fur- 
nish the most economical service and 
the customers obtain the service at 
the lowest possible price, including 
the first cost of the heaters. 

Much has been said recently with 
respect to the probable effect of cer- 
tain types of lighting on power 
factor, particularly in the commer- 
cial field. This question has been 


given attention by a number of the 
state regulatory commissions. Va- 
rious rules and regulations and rate 
clauses have been suggested to take 
care of this situation. The sales de- 
partments have given the matter a 
great deal of attention. Careful 
soundings appear to be necessary to 
find out what the industry’s position 
should be in this respect and whether 
we are in safe waters in the han- 
dling of this particular class of load. 

The electric utility industry has 
been criticised for lack of uniform- 
ity in the terms and definitions used 
in the construction and application 
of its rates, rules and regulations. 
This criticism has come not only 
from state regulatory agencies but 
it has also come from industries 
and mercantile corporations having 
plants, stores and factories in a num- 
ber of widely scattered localities 
and who purchase electricity from a 
number of different companies. That 
such lack of uniformity exists is be- 
yond question. 

The Federal Power Commission a 
few years ago issued a glossary of 
terms. The American Standards As- 
sociation has done some work in this 
respect. The rate committee of the 
National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners in 1939 sub- 
mitted a suggested glossary of such 
terms and definitions. Your rate 
committee co-operated with that com- 
mittee in the preparation of that 
glossary. Nothing in particular has 
resulted from these efforts. I feel 
that this matter is important enough 
to this industry that this Institute 
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adopt and issue a glossary of such 
terms and definitions. I am con- 
vinced that only by this procedure 
will the desired uniformity and 
standardization be effectively pro- 
moted within the industry. 


Industry Problems 


I have indicated several problems 
which to me seem to call for more 
thorough and comprehensive study. 
These investigations cannot be made 
nor these situations met by any par- 
ticular department of the industry 
acting alone. Few, if any, of the 
problems are entirely within the 
scope of the activities and the juris- 
diction of any particular committee 
of the industry. Greater co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination of the dif- 
ferent committees and different de- 
partments of the industry are called 
for. If we are going to take accu- 
rate bearings and avoid dangerous 
waters, this co-operation and co-ordi- 
nation should be inaugurated. Such 
closer relation is being initiated at 
this time. I am convinced it will 
bear much fruit. 

The gales have subsided. The seas 
are not running as high. The sky 
is becoming clearer and successful 
navigation is not as difficult. It is 
possible to take more accurate bear- 
ings and chart the course of the ship 
with greater certainty. The officers 
are able, the crew is willing and the 
ship is sound. There seems to be 
no reason whatsoever why it should 
not proceed under full sail if all con- 
cerned will co-operate to that end. 
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Editorials 


S. B. WILLIAMS, Editor 





A Convention Returns 
to Its Industry 


CONVENTIONS frequently have the quality of charac- 
terizing the mental attitude of the industries represented. 
If that be true, then the electric utility industry, judging 
from the E.E.I. convention a week ago, has undergone a 
decided change. 

This year’s convention, for instance, was devoted 
almost entirely to utility problems and these were pre- 
sented by utility men. Two or three years ago the indus- 
try was reluctant to talk publicly about its problems 
and individuals were not willing to “stick their necks” 
out for fear of retaliation. It is a good sign when industry 
leaders will openly discuss common problems and offer 
solutions. It is an indication of a return to community 
of thought and purpose. 

Hitler’s drive in Europe is a good example of what 
happens to individual organizations which through fear 
are unwilling to band together with a common objective. 
When the utilities are thinking together as a unit on 
common problems their chances of a favorable solution 
are much better than when individual action prevails. 

The engineers had a larger part on the program than 
in recent years. For some time they have been somewhat 
out of the convention picture. Any number of engineers 
have stayed away from the meeting simply because they 
have felt the convention had little or nothing to offer them. 
If more attention is paid to their problems by those who 
prepare the program it is certain that the engineering 
attendance will improve greatly. 

By contrast with the other departments of the indus- 
try the ascendency of the accountants and their operations 
was very noticeable. Depreciation and cost were attacked 
from almost every conceivable angle. If it was the inten- 
tion of the Institute to awaken the industry to the serious- 
ness of this problem it is quite probable that a consid- 
erable measure of success was attained. 

As was to be expected, preparedness for war occu- 
pied a prominent place on the program, culminating in 
a resolution pledging the resources of the utilities to the 
government’s aid. That there was not more on this subject 
was probably due to the advanced state of the program 
when the need for preparedness became acute. 

The convention gave further evidence that the sub- 
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ject of rate making is a live and dominant thing, requir- 
ing the best thought of the industry. During the last 
decade in the urge for load building we have not always 
kept sight of the relationship that exists between income 
and cost, and in not a few instances we have approached 
the point where dollars were being traded. 

Several research men in the past two or three years 
have pointed to the dangers of certain low last steps in 
the domestic rate. They have not always been listened 
to, either because people didn’t want to hear that story or 
because the presentations were too deep and required too 
much study. Two papers at this convention told the story 
in words of one syllable and people were impressed. 

All in all we feel that the management of E.E.I. is to 
be congratulated for taking the convention back into the 
industry and calling upon its own people for expression. 
We hope that another year will see more of the same. The 
only thing lacking was something dramatic in the way of 
public policy. Now that the industry is once more finding 
its tongue maybe it is not too much to hope that a 
simple public policy will be announced which our 
employees and the public we serve will understand and 
accept. 


The Profit Load of Tomorrow 
THERE IS NO QUESTION but what the growth in resi- 


dential load in the past seven years is what saved the 
utility industry from very serious financial trouble. With- 
out that increase many companies would not have been 
able to overcome the tax rise and lowered rates and still 
remain solvent. 

Even so the profitableness of the residential load 
is less than that of some other loads, while increasing 
consumption in the lower steps and a continuation of 
lower rates give no cause for believing that the return in 
this class of service will improve materially. 

For this reason it might be advisable for utility 
operators to pay more attention to the small commercial 
load. Like the residential load, it is stable. It went behind 
the previous year but twice in the depression; residential 
bettered this by but one year. It grew 50 per cent in the 
last decade. 

Commercial customer usage is higher. Last year it 
was 4,800 kw.-hr., against 890 kw.-hr. for residential. The 
average bill was $154, against $36 residential. 

Next to residential, retail commercial is the largest 
gross revenue producer. Last year it took in 640 million, 
or 27.8 per cent of the total. 

The rate is high, 3.22 cents average, against 4.05 
cents for residential. But it is not dropping as fast as the 
latter. Since 1929 residential average rate has dropped 36 
per cent, commercial 25 per cent. In 1929 the average 
commercial rate was two-thirds of the residential. Today 
it is four-fifths. 

With new investment becoming necessary the import- 
ant thing is the incremental rate. Wholesale commercial, 
or what we eémmonly think of as industrial, was 0.64 
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cent last year, residential 1.75 cents and commercial the 
largest of all, 1.89 cents. But that is not all. What is the 
relation of incremental to actual average? The higher the 
ratio the more profitable the incremental load. Residen- 
tial was 43 per cent, industrial 57 per cent and commercial 
59 per cent. 

On all five counts commercial is the load to push for 
tomorrow’s profits. If it had borne in 1939 the same ratio 
to residential use that it did in 1929 last year’s gross 
would have been greater by a quarter-of-a-billion dollars. 


Prize Awards 


EACH YEAR at the E.E.I. annual convention several — 


very substantial sums of money, trophies, plaques and 
other prizes are awarded employees of the utility industry 
for meritorious work as evidenced by written papers or 
other presentations. The interest in these awards, as shown 
by the number of entries, is, however, a very inadequate 
indication of the work that is being done. 

Last year one important award had no entry and 
this year another received no attention. One award had 
but one acceptable entry. 

We cannot believe that people are not interested. 
Rather, we feel that there is a certain amount of timidity 
on the part of utility people. Or perhaps the more 
courageous entered for several years with no luck and 
decided that they wouldn’t waste any more time in such 
competitions. 

In any event the awards must be better patronized 
or some of them undoubtedly will be withdrawn. Obvi- 
ously the donors are not going to put up substantial 
sums of money with only one or two people interested 
enough to compete for them. 

Somebody has a job to do of promoting greater 
interest in these awards. Maybe it is the E.E.I. as sponsor, 
or maybe the donors. Whoever it is should start right 
away to make plans. 


Informed Employees 
Simplify Complaint Problem 


EMPLOYEE EDUCATION is recognized as desirable, 
but tangible company benefits are difficult to trace. 
Nearly three years ago the Georgia Power Company 
started such a program. It was described in some detail 
in ELectricaL Wor pb for January 28, 1939. 

Now comes the report from one district manager 
that the number of complaints coming across his desk has 
decreased 80 per cent in the past two years, because 
employees are more and more taking it upon themselves 
to answer the complaints in the field. 

As we have stated many times, employees who do not 
know enough about company matters to answer most of 
the customer complaints or questions are a liability for 
one of two reasons: Either they are ashamed to say they 
ELECTRICAL WORLD @ June 
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do not know and then improvise an answer which will 
probably be wrong, or else they will say they know 
nothing about the matter and leave the customer 
stranded. 

When employees know the answers they are enthusi- 
astic about the company. They settle the complaint on 
the spot without any of the formal atmosphere of a 
complaint desk. The customer is satisfied before he has 
had a chance to get hot. The writing of a letter or making 
a complaint at the office is formal and official and is 
stamped in the customer’s mind. Talking it over with an 
employee in the field is informal and the subject is quickly 
forgotten. The only thing that lingers is the feeling that 
those power company men are certainly fine fellows. 

A formal complaint is frequently broadcast to the 
neighbors, friends and relatives. The customer later might 
be satisfied, but he will not take the trouble to undo all 
the mischief he has done. Complaints settled in the field 
by well-informed employees seldom go any further. 

This does not mean that we believe a well-informed 
group of contact employees could supplant a complaint 
department. Even if the formal complaint load was small, 
it would be desirable always to know what is troubling 
customers. In fact, a fair amount of healthy customer 
disturbance might be looked upon as a good thing to keep 
management from going to sleep. We do believe, however, 
that a vast amount of petty complaints would never 
become serious if field contact employees were informed 
on company policy and operations. 


Congratulations, Canada 
WEEK AFTER NEXT the Canadian Electric Association 


holds its 50th convention. There are few electrical organ- 
izations in this part of the world that can look back on 
such a long span of usefulness. The American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, the Association of Edison Illumi- 
nating Companies and the New York Electrical Society 
are older, but those are all. 

For months the committees of the association have 
been busy making plans for both business and entertain- 
ment to make this convention at the Seigniory Club, one 
of the delightful spots in Canada, a fitting celebration of 
the occasion. At the last minute, however, these plans 
were largely discarded in favor of a two-day business 
meeting. This was done so that in this war emergency 
the men would not lose any more time from their business 
than was necessary. 

Utility men in the United States can show their 
sympathy for the Canadian cause and at the same time 
help to make this 50th anniversary a real celebration, 
even if the candles and trimmings have been left off, by 
sending messages of congratulation to President J. E. 
Lawson, at the Seigniory Club, Province of Quebec, 
Canada, on June 24. 

Let’s show a little of what we mean when we say the 
Canadians are our friends as well as our neighbors. 
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Will It Win the War? 


THE MOST IMPORTANT question 
before the electric industry today is 
just what President Roosevelt will 
believe, in any given situation, as to 
what is necessary either (1) for aid 
to the Allies, or (2) our own na- 
tional defense. 

Aid to the Allies is put first be- 
cause in the President's judgment 
Britain and France are fighting our 
battle right now. The more success- 
ful they are in resisting Germany, as 
he sees it, the easier it will be for 
this country in the future. There is 
no doubt whatever about the Presi- 
dent’s views, nor the vigor with 
which he holds them. 

It is also true that the President 
is more concerned about this war sit- 
uation than about anything else. 
Make no mistake about this. In 
some ways it will mean a respite from 
particular persecution. In some cases 
it will mean an approach to tyranny. 
But the first question in the Presi- 
dent’s mind about any given problem 
from now on will be—and will con- 
tinue to be until the end of the emer- 
gency—what is best for the prosecu- 
tion of war against the Nazis? 


Left Wingers Hesitate 


Most of the left wingers around 
the President realize this. All of 
them are being driven toward an ac- 
ceptance of it. It is working in 
different ways, naturally, in different 
minds. On the part of those driv- 
ing toward a more complete federal 
domination of the electric industry 
there is, at the moment, considerable 
timidity. They are not sure how far 
they can persuade the President that 
their ambitious plans would really 
help on the war situation. 

For instance, take the National 
Power Policy Committee. That or- 
ganization has a set of some ten 
“recommendations,” but, as this is 
written, is hesitating to present them 
to the President for action. With 
these actually under consideration 
Leland Olds attempted to relieve the 
fears of certain utility executives by 
telling them there was no thought, 
for the time being, of insisting on 
those dual transmission lines from 
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By CARTER FIELD 


This noted journalist gives his personal 

comments and interpretations on current 

happenings affecting the electrical in- 

dustry. His background and his location 

at Washington make his thoughts in- 

formative and interesting even though 
all may not agree with him 


Chicago to Philadelphia, one to run 
by way of Pittsburgh and the other 
via Albany and New York. 

It is difficult to discuss a proposal 
which may be changed overnight— 
which has not even been sent to the 
White House for approval—but what 
is under consideration by those who 
just recently wanted a Northeastern 
grid system which would run into 
$400,000,000 is of interest. Remem- 
ber that it was only because prema- 
ture publicity ran into a Congress 
hostile to that sort of appropriation 
that this Northeastern grid system 
was sidetracked. 

Among the ten “recommendations” 
is one that would establish and en- 
force priorities. That is to say, the 
Federal authorities would have the 
right to say to Electric Company A 
that it must stop supplying power to 
Toy ,Manufacturer B_ because the 
power was needed by Machine Tool 
Maker C. : 

Now, there could be no tenable 
opposition to this on the part of the 
utility if there was any possibility 
that Machine Tool Maker C could 
not get enough power to proceed full 
blast with war orders. The point is 
that this provision is merely inserted 
to give the whole scheme a national 
defense atmosphere. There is plenty 
of power for all machine tool makers, 
and all other war supplies contrac- 
tors, to work full blast, even after 
they have enlarged their present loads 
beyond any practical prospect of their 
doing. 

If and when there comes a need 
for more power than is available for 
everybody of course power users not 
engaged in the production of war 
supplies must give way. Nobody 
raises any objection to that, and it 


will not require a federal grid sys- 
tem or anything of the sort to bring 
it about. 

Another of the “recommendations” 
provides that the electric companies 
may be required to increase their 
capacities and to build transmission 
lines as they are directed to do by 
the government —actually by the 
Power Policy Committee. 

This fits directly in with that am- 
bition of the committee for the North- 
eastern grid system. Especially if it 
is taken into consideration along 
with another of the “recommenda- 
tions,” which divides the country into 
13 industrial districts. All of these 
are east of the Mississippi save one 
which takes in St. Louis and Eastern 
Missouri. These districts, of course, 
are surveyed along national defense 
lines, the idea being to insure ample 
power for producers of war supplies. 


The Financing Wedge 


Still another “recommendation” 
would provide government financing 
for such additions to the capacity of 
the electric companies as the com- 
mittee might decide. This again 
smacks of the Northeastern grid plan. 
It will be recalled that this grid plan 
provided not only for transmission 
lines but for four huge generating 
plants to be constructed by the gov- 
ernment. 

Such financing might give the gov- 
ernment the sort of entering wedge 
to financial control of the privately 
owned electric companies which the 
New Dealers planned when they had 
the RFC buying preferred stocks— 
with voting power—in banks which 
needed more capital. End of the war 
would find the power companies very 
deeply in hock to the government, 
and with pro-public ownership advo- 
cates sitting on their boards. To have 
resisted this encroachment, mean- 
while, would have meant to be 
branded as little short of treason- 
able in the face of a war emergency. 

But the President may be depended 
on to measure everything by the new 
standard of what will hurt Germany 
most. Wherein lies the chief hope 
of a harassed industry. 
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SEC Views Integration 
as Meaning One System 


Counsel opinion in Cities:Service Power & Light proceedings gives 
hint as to thinking of commission — North American denied delay 
to work out its proposals —SEC interpretation awaited 


Indications that the Securities and 
Exchange Commission will proceed with 
integration proceedings against utility 
holding companies without delay and 
force compliance with the “death sen- 
tence” proceedings of the act were 
given in the refusal of the request of 
North American Co. for indefinite post- 
ponement of public hearings so that 
the system could work out its own in- 
tegration program. 

North American Co. had asked the 
SEC for the postponement of hearing 
on the basis that no further action 
was needed until the company had a 
“fair and full opportunity” to proceed 
with its own programs as outlined on 
May 16 to the commission. The com- 
pany proposes to dispose of one-third 
of its total consolidated assets, includ- 
ing Potomac Electric Power Co. 


Hearing Date Set 


After the SEC had denied the mo- 
tion it set June 21 as the date for pub- 
lic hearings on the integration pro- 
posals. 

The SEC has set July 8 as the date 
for a hearing on the new proceedings 
against Standard Power & Light Corp. 
The order recited that dividends on 
the preferred stock were in arrears 
more than $41 a share at the end of 
1939 and that the stock had no voting 
rights. The hearing is to determine 
whether the company should be dis- 
solved and eliminated from the holding 
company system. 

SEC has construed the motion of 
Commonwealth & Southern to dismiss 
integration proceedings against it as a 
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request for SEC to recite the commis- 
sion’s tentative views as to what action 
is necessary for the system to bring 
about compliance with the integration 
provisions of the act. The SEC post- 
poned the scheduled hearing for June 
10 until a time to be fixed by further 
order of the commission. 

SEC has ruled that H. M. Byllesby & 
Co., Chicago investment banking house, 
is a holding company. The Byllesby 
company holds approximately 330,000 
shares of common stock of Standard 
Power & Light, controlling interest in 
Standard Gas & Electric. Negotiations 
are in progress to clarify the company’s 
status in the securities. 

This week Frank Field and Thomas 
J. Tingsley, counsel for SEC, took the 
position that Cities Service Power & 
Light could retain either its Ohio or its 
Rocky Mountain properties to meet pro- 
visions of Section 11(B) (1) of the 
act. The utility had proposed to set up 
two systems and to sell other properties 
which do not lend themselves to group- 
ing under these two main units. 





Pike Joins SEC Body 


Sumner T. Pike, Maine Republican 
and former partner in the firm of Case, 
Pomeroy & Co., was sworn in last week 
as the fifth member of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, to fill the 
vacancy created by the resignation of 
George C. Mathews, who became an 
executive of Northern States Power Co. 
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EWS OF THE WEEK 


The corporate simplification pro- 
ceedings against Electric Bond & Share 
have been postponed until June 17. The 
hearing will be confined to the issue of 
whether it is necessary to discontinue 
the existence of American Light & 
Power, Electric Power & Light, Na- 
tional Power & Light and American & 
Foreign Power, “or any of them, in 
order to insure that the structure of the 
holding company system shall not be 
unnecessarily complicated and that vot- 
ing power shall not be unfairly or in- 
equitably distributed among the security 
holders in that system.” 

Federal Water Service received per- 
mission to acquire not more than $500,- 
000 principal amount of its 5% per 
cent debentures for cash in the open 
market. 


Associated Gas Trustees 
On Rochester Utility Board 


Trustees of Associated Gas & Electric 
system elected five members of their 
staffs to the board of Rochester Gas & 
Electric Co. The new directors chosen to 
represent the trustees included Alex 
Speer, Carlyle E. Yates, Ernest J. 
Howe and Alfred Friendly of the staff 
of Denis J. Driscoll and Dr. Williard 
L. Thorp, co-trustees of Associated Gas 
& Electric Corp., and Stanley Clarke, 
counsel ‘for Walter H. Pollak, trustee of 
Associated Gas & Electric Co. The new 
directors replace Frederick S. Bur- 
roughs, Sanford J. Magee, Daniel 
Starch, Charles M. Travis and Frederick 
Hill. 

Trustees also rejected the program 
presented by the old management a 
month ago calling for the public sale 
of 223,906 shares of Rochester Gas & 
Electric common stock, to provide funds 
for retirement of 6 per cent preferred 
stock and for new construction, when 
they defeated a proposed increase of 
425,000 shares in authorized common 
stock. 
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Utility Leaders Predict 
Progress for Industry 


Delegates to E.E.I. convention confident that war conditions will not 
hinder expansion of facilities—Industry backs national 
defense program — Officers and trustees re-elected 


Utility representatives attending the 
annual convention of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute in Atlantic City last week 
were confident that substantial prog- 
ress would be made during the re- 
mainder of the year,. even in the face 
of the tremendous national defense 
program and the conditions resulting 
from hostilities in Europe. Expansion 
of facilities will continue as planned. 

Leaders in the industry gave assur- 
ances that there would be no power 
shortage and all demands of industry 
would be met without any curtailment 
of operation or proration of electricity 
for domestic and commercial use. Util- 
ity operators declared that present in- 
stalled capacity in strategic industrial 
centers is sufficient to take care of 
sharply advancing loads. Added safety 
of capacity will be obtained from plans 
now in operation to install additional 
generating units and other equipment. 

Assurances that the. electric utility 
industry would put its entire resources 
at the command of national defense 
were given by the convention when it 
adopted a resolution expressing the 
willingness and readiness to provide 
and maintain an ample supply of elec- 
tric power for war industries. 

The resolution adopted by the whole 
body follows: 


Whereas our government is taking steps 
to assure the speedy strengthening of our 
national defense, and 


Whereas this will require the expendi- 


E.E.1. CONVENTION—Seen between sessions of the meeting last week in Atlantic City were (l. to r.) I. T. Faucett, General Cable: 


ture of billions of dollars of public funds 
which must be reflected in added public 
debt and increased taxes, and 

Whereas it should be the function of 
private capital to provide, as far as prac- 
ticable, for the financing of industrial 
needs and expansion of facilities in this 
emergency to the end that government 
funds may be released for those things 
which only government can do, and 

Whereas the electric light and power in- 
dustry, built up in this country through 
the past sixty years by private capital and 
individual initiative and now supplying 90 
per cent of the electric public utility serv- 
ice of this country, is able and anxious to 
do its full part in this hour of national 
emergency, and 

Whereas for the manufacture of muni- 
tions of war the electric utilities of this 
country have a great responsibility in the 
supplying of adequate electric power to 
these industrial establishments which de- 
pend upon central station service, and 

Whereas the electric utilities are pres- 
ently prepared with and will maintain 
ample plant facilities and the trained, ex- 
perienced and efficient organizations re- 
quired to discharge this great responsi- 
bility; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED that the members of the Edison 
Electric Institute, in convention assem- 
bled, express their willingness and readi- 
ness to devote their full capabilities, their 
best efforts and their resources to aid our 
country by continuing to maintain an 
ample supply of electric power for war 
industries. 


More than 2,000 delegates were at 
the four-day convention, of which there 
were 1,919 registered. The discussions, 
covering a wide field of topics of util- 
ity operation, proved highly interesting. 








S. P. Vecker, Carolina Power & Light, and 
Kenneth McIntyre, industrial consultant 


The following officers were re-elected: 
Charles W. Kellogg, president; Paul 
M. Downing, Pacific Gas & Electric; 
A. H. Kehoe, Consolidated Edison of 
New York; J. E. Davidson, Nebraska 
Power, and W. E. Mitchell, Georgia 
Power, as vice-presidents; Major H. S. 
Bennion, vice-president and managing 
director; F. H. Nickerson, Consolidated 
Edison of New York, treasurer, and 
Mae B. Woods, secretary. 

Directors elected for the term ex- 
piring in 1943 were: Floyd L. Carlisle, 
Consolidated Edison of New York; Har- 
vey C. Couch, Arkansas Power & Light; 
Oscar Fogg, Consolidated Edison of 
New York; Philip G. Gossler, Colum- 
bia Gas & Electric; H. P. Liversidge, 
Philadelphia Electric; George N. Tidd, 
American Gas & Electric, and John E. 
Zimmermann, United Gas Improvement. 





wo il 


A. B. Campbell, E.E.I1.; George Van Antwerp, Philadelphia Electric: T. H. Haines, Boston Edison: Mrs. George Van Antwerp. 
R. A. Manwaring. Philadelphia Electric & Manufacturing Co., and Mrs. T. H. Haines 
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Willkie Wins Public 
Favor for Presidency 


Added strength to the popular pub- 
lic support for the nomination of 
Wendell L. Willkie, president of Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp., is seen in 
his recent discussions of national 
problems. 

This week Colgate University con- 
ferred the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws on Mr. Willkie, who looms 
as the dark horse Republican Presi- 
dential candidate. The citation accom- 
panying the degree read: 

“In his discussions of great public 
questions, Wendell Willkie employs a 
power like that of the X-ray to pene- 
trate externalities and reveal hidden 
structures. He is more than a critic, 
for he presents constructive counter- 
proposals, His freedom from political 
intrigue, his independent liberalism, 
his successful experience in the man- 
agement of large affairs, his vigor and 
courage, have inspired numbers of his 
fellow Americans to hail him admir- 
ably equipped and eminently worthy, 
as their choice for the Presidency of 
the United States.” 

Mr. Willkie has traveled through 
twenty-five states during recent weeks 
to obtain a first-hand view of domes- 
tic conditions and to discuss national 
problems. His speeches assailing the 
New Deal for its lack of “honest 
promises” and the centralization of 
power in Washington received wide 
acclaim. More than 500 “Willkie 
for President” clubs have been estab- 
lished throughout the country with- 
out political or centralized support. 


Seek Distribution System 


Colver (Pa.) Electric Co. has applied 
to the state Public Utility Commission 
for authority to purchase from Ebens- 
burg Coal Co. an electric distribution 
system owned by the coal company in 
Colver. The consideration is 220 shares 
of Colver Electric common stock, having 
an aggregate par value of $22,000, and 
$57 in cash. Colver Electric Co. ad- 
vises the commission that it has been 
using the electric distribution system 
in its Colver operation. 


Plan 220,000-Volt Line 


A new 220,000-volt transmission line 
from the Quebec boundary will be con- 
structed shortly, the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission has 
announced. The new line will be con- 
structed at a cost of between $6,000,000 
and $7,000,000 and will be in service 
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as far as Leaside, suburban Toronto, 
within a year. The project, including 
a new 220,000-volt terminal station at 
Burlington, Ont., will be completed by 
November, 1941. The Burlington sta- 
tion will be so constructed that it may 
be added to in the event of further pur- 
chases or development of power in the 
east. 
¢ 


New England Facilities 
Adequate to Meet Demand 


New England utility executives de- 
clare that power facilities in the area 
are adequate to meet all demands from 
industries participating in war pre- 
paredness. It is estimated that with a 
total peak load on major properties 
(excluding municipals and some 
smaller outfits) approximating 1,750,- 
000 kw. in 1941, there will be a capac- 
ity margin in primary power of around 
600,000 kw., or about 34 per cent. 

Central station capacity now under 
construction for 1940-41 usage aggre- 
gates 167,500 kw. Transmission lines 
proposed improve conditions in Maine, 
Connecticut and central Massachusetts. 


Oppose Utility Purchase 


Having won its long fight with the 
West Memphis (Ark.) Power & Water 
Co. over purchase of its transmission 
system, the city of West Memphis is 
now faced with an injunction to pre- 
vent it from going into the power busi- 
ness. The court ruled that the utility 
receive $51,880 less depreciation for 
its facilities, other than generating, 
which the court said the city did not 
have to buy. The fight originally started 
in 1936. 


Commonwealth Edison 
New Unit Now in Operation 


The new 105,000-kw. turbo-generator 
unit No. 4 at Powerton station of the 
Commonwealth Edison Co. was first syn- 
chronized with the company’s system at 
2 p.m. on Sunday, May 5. After several 
days of operation on a test basis under 
light load the unit went into regular 
operation on a partial basis May 13. 

At present this unit is carrying ap- 
proximately 50,000 kw., which increases 
the station’s regular loading from 212.,- 
000 to 262,000 kw. The new turbo-gen- 
erator will be operated at full capacity 
upon completion of the boiler installa- 
tion and the 220,000-volt transmission 
line between Powerton station, near 
Peoria, and the Crawford station ter- 
minal. 
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San Francisco Seeks 
Hetch Hetchy Pact 


Unless a contract can be worked out 
by San Francisco with Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. for the distribution of 
Hetch Hetchy power which is satis- 
factory to Secretary Ickes a city elec- 
tion on a bond issue will be held. Mayor 
Angelo J. Rossi said that if a bond 
issue is necessary he will head a com- 
mittee to urge its adoption. 

Secretary Ickes has advised a San 
Francisco delegation to ask Pacific Gas 
& Electric not to put any funds into 
a campaign against a bond issue which 
would provide the city with funds to 
go into the power business. 

Pacific Gas & Electric has reported 
that it has spent more than $350,000 
over an eleven-year period to defeat 
municipal ownership proposals. The 
company spent $72,266 during 1939. 


Sammis Re-elected Head 
of Modern Kitchen Bureau 


Walter H. Sammis, vice-president of 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp., was 
unanimously re-elected chairman of the 
Modern Kitchen Bureau at its meeting 
in Atlantic City last week during the 
E.E.I. convention. 

J. Nelson Stuart, Nash-Kelvinator, 
was elected chairman of the plan com- 
mittee to succeed A. L. Scaife, General 
Electric. W. A. Grove, Hotpoint, was 
elected vice-chairman of the committee. 


Fisher Heads Sales Group 


R. E. Fisher, vice-president in 
charge of public relations and sales of 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., has been 
elected chairman of the general sales 
committee of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute. He succeeds H. E. Dexter, vice- 
president of Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Corp. 


Gets Bonneville Power 


A practical example of the type of 
co-operative arrangement that can be 
made between power companies and 
the government for the most effective 
use of Columbia River power is the 
one-year contract between the Bonne- 
ville Administration and Pacific Power 
& Light Co. This contract has been 
signed for a minimum of 1,500 kw. of 
power, delivery to begin as soon as the 
government’s 110,000-volt transmission 
line from Portland to Astoria, Ore., is 
completed, probably in March, 1941. 
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Chicago Rate Case 
Dismissal Denied 


Chicago District Generating Co. 
wholly owned subsidiary of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Co., last week sought 
and was denied dismissal of a rate case 
brought by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. Hearing was adjourned until June 
24 in Washington, D. C., to allow com- 
pany attorneys time to prepare for the 
cross-examination of the commission’s 
witnesses. Trial examiner Samuel H. 
Crosby also granted the corporation un- 
til September 4 to present its side of 
the case after counsel for the generating 
company refused to proceed because 
they were not prepared. 

Dismissal of the rate case was asked 
on the grounds that the Federal Com- 
mission has no jurisdiction over the 
company’s rates. Company counsel 
maintained that the commission is going 
beyond its statutory powers in seeking 
to regulate rates of companies that are 
under full supervision of state regula- 
tory bodies. 

Reception of power from this station 
is the only case where transmission by 
the Commonwealth Edison system ex- 
tends over a state line. It is contended 
that this does not constitute interstate 
commerce within the meaning of the 
law. 

Inquiry in this case was instituted 
by the commission in November, 1937, 
to determine whether rates of the com- 
pany were just, unreasonable or unduly 
discriminatory and whether agree- 
ments under which it sells its energy 
violate the federal power act. Volumin- 
ous mimeographed records of the com- 
mission’s two-year investigation were 
made available to the company one 
week before the current action. Be- 
cause this short time was not consid- 
ered sufficient for study of the govern- 
ment’s material, company attorneys re- 
fused to proceed. 


FPC Sanctions Carolina 


Units Without License 


Acting on declarations of intention 
filed by the Nantahala Power & Light 
Co. to construct two hydro-electric 
projects in western North Carolina, 
the Federal Power Commission finds 
that the interests of interstate or for- 
eign commerce would not be affected 
by the construction of either the Nan- 
tahala project on the Nantahala River, 
in Macon County, or the Glenville 
project on the West Fork of the Tack- 
asegee River in Jackson County, N. C. 
No federal license, therefore, will be 
required for either of these projects. 

The two plants are to generate elec- 
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tric power for distribution to the pub- 
lic and for sale to the Carolina Alu- 
minum Co., an affiliate engaged in 
the manufacture of aluminum. The 
company’s transmission system will be 
augmented to provide for transmis- 
sion of power from the Glenville proj- 
ect. 


Propose $10,000,000 Plant 


Renewed reports of proposals to har- 
ness the vast potential power of the 
Elk Falls on Campbell River, at the 
northern end of Vancouver Island, 
B. C., for operation of a rayon mill 
are now current at the Parliament 
Buildings. It is reported that this proj- 
ect will involve an expenditure of 
around $10,000,000. It is now stated 
that arrangements to finance the mill 
and hydro-electric development are be- 
ing discussed by Canadian and United 
States capitalists. 


Wyoming Power Project 


Application of the Star Valley Power 
& Light Co., Afton, Wyo., for a license 
to construct, operate and maintain a 
power project located on Swift Creek, 
Lincoln County, has been granted by the 
Federal Power Commission. Included in 
the project are a power house with 
appurtenant works and a 2,300-volt 
transmission line approximately 0.90 
mile long. The ultimate horsepower ca- 
pacity authorized by the license will 
be about 500 hp. The energy generated 
thereby will be used to supply electric 
service to the city of Afton. 





MEETINGS 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers — 
Semi-annual meeting, Milwaukee, Wis., June 
17-21. C. E. Davies, national secretary, 2? West 
39th St., New York, N. Y. 


Public Utilities Advertising Association — Annual 
convention, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill., June 
24-25. H. W. Olcott, Bozell & Jacobs, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., secretary. 


American Society for Testing Materials—Annual 
meeting Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J., June 24-28. R. E. Hess, assistant secre- 
tary, 260 South Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers—Sum- 
mer convention, Swampscott, Mass., June 24-28: 
. Pacific Coast convention, Los Angeles, Calif., 
August 26-30. H. H. Henline, national secre- 
tary, 33 West 39th St., New York. 


Society for the Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion—Annual meeting, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif., June 24-28. 

Canadian Electrical Association — Fiftieth annual 
convention (Golden Jubilee), eg Club, 
P. ©., Canada, June 25-28. B. C. Fairchild, 
secretary, 804 Tramways Bldg., Montreal, 
Canada. 

Stevens Management Conference — Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology, annual conference, Stevens 
1 pmati Camp, Johnsonburg, N. J., June 
22-30. 


Michigan Gas and: Electric Light Association— 
Annual meeting, Mackinac Island, Mich., July 
aie Bert Schroeder, secretary, Grand Rapids, 

ich, 








Utility Offers New 
Wholesale Contract 


Northern States Power Co. has 
offered a new form of contract to sev- 
eral systems in Minnesota, North Dakota 
and South Dakota, according to an an- 
nouncement sent by REA Administra- 
tor Harry Slattery to all REA-financed 
co-operatives in that region. According 
to Mr. Slattery the new contract omits 
the annual demand clause and substi- 
tutes a monthly demand clause. “The 
offer, while it establishes a rate higher 
than REA systems are paying to many 
other utilities,” the announcement 
states, “nevertheless represents a basis 
on which this Administration and the 
company can agree. 

“If the Northern States Power Co. 
will stand behind the offers made to 
our systems by its representatives by 
submitting contracts in proper form, 
and without adding further objection- 
able clauses, it will be possible for REA 
to approve these contracts. For those of 
our co-operatives which can be served 
by Northern States, and wish to be, 
this will end the difficulty of power 
source, and allotments for certain of the 
proposed generating plants will not be 
necessary. Where allotments have been 
made, land purchased and contracts 
entered into, we cannot cancel plans. 


P.U.A.A. to Air Advertising 
Methods at Chicago Meet 


The value of advertising to public 
utilities and methods which will produce 
more fruitful results will be thoroughly 
discussed by leaders in the field before 
the two-day session of the Public Utili- 
ties Advertising Association, June 24- 
25, in conjunction with the convention 
of the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica in Chicago. 

E. Keith Hartzell, president of the 
P.U.A.A., declared that a great deal 
of consideration will be given to em- 
ployment of advertising, and its com- 
position, from a consumer standpoint. 
Public relations and the modern con- 
cept of employer-employee relations will 
be discussed. E.E.I. President Charles 
W. Kellogg will address the meeting. 


$800,000 Utility Program 


An $800,000 expansion program to 
meet increased demands for industrial 
power in connection with the national 
defense program is to be undertaken 
by Rochester Gas & Electric Co. Presi- 
dent Herman Russell said the money 
would be used to buy new generators, 
transformers and other equipment. 
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Output Gain Smaller 
Than for Last Year 


Production of electricity by the elec- 
tric light and power industry during 
the week ended June 8 was 2,452,- 
995,000 kw.-hr., a gain of 5.2 per cent 
from the preceding week—which in- 
cluded Memorial Day—and 8.7 per 
cent above the corresponding week of 
last year, according to the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute. 

While the output for the latest week 
was the highest for any week of the 
current year since the week of March 
16, the margin above 1939 was the 
smallest for any week of 1940 to date. 
Increases for the week of June 8 over 
1938 and 1937, the previous high out- 
put year, were 23.1 and 10.8 per cent, 


Weekly Output Millions Kw.-Hr. 


1940 1939 1937 
June 8 2,453 June 10 2,257 June 12 2,214 
June | 2,332 June 3 2,114 June 5 2,131 
May 25 2,449 May 27 2,205 May 29 2,207 
May 1/8 2,422 May 20 2,170 May 22 2,199 
May I! 2,388 May 13 2,171 May !5 2,195 
May 4 2,386 May 6 2,164 May 8 2,176 


Per Cent Change from Previous Year 


Week Ending 
ro 
June 8 June | May 25 
New England ........ + 4.2 +78 + 8.1 
Middle Atlantic . +54 + 6.7 + 7.3 
Central Industrial .... +12.3 +15.8 +14.5 
West Central ........ + 6.0 + 5.2 + 6.2 
Southern States ...... +10.4 + 8.2 +12.2 
Rocky Mountain ...... +14.1 +16.1 +135 
PONE cceuce bss ccccxes + 6.2 + 5.7 + 8.4 
United States ....... + 8.7 +10.3 +11.1 
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With respect to the winter peak, 
production for the week ended June 
8 was 7.1 per cent below last winter’s 
all-time high; corresponding decreases 
for 1939, 1938 and 1937 were 4.5, 9.5 
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and 2.8 per cent, respectively. Three 
of the major geographic regions, the 
West Central, the Southern states and 
the Pacific Coast, had higher percent- 
age changes for 1940 over 1939 than in 
the preceding week. 





Asks Birmingham Electric 
to Remove Properties 


Competition between the municipal 
power system at Bessemer, Ala., and 
the Birmingham Electric Co. took a 
new turn last week when the Bessemer 
City Council adopted a resolution ask- 
ing the utility to remove its physical 
properties from the municipality. Mayor 
Jap Bryant said that the city’s system 
is selling TVA power to approximately 
3,000 of a possible 3,460 customers 
within the city limits. City Attorney 
Howard Sullinger reported that the 
utility has no franchise to operate in 
the city. 

* 


New Generating Unit 


Plans and specifications are being 
prepared for the addition of a Diesel- 
driven generating unit to the municipal 
electric plant at Hutchinson, Minn., 
together with necessary accessories. A 
unit of from 2,600 to 3.200 b.h.p. will 
be purchased. Bids will close about 
mid-July. Bids on building the addi- 
tion, approximately 70x70 ft., will 
not be considered until the spring of 
1941. This also applies to switchboard 
additions and changes. Plans call for 
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the completion of the job by the fall 
of 1941. Estimated cost of the gener- 
ating unit to be purchased at this time 
is $150,000 to $175,000. Estimated 
total cost $200,000 to $225,000. Buell 
& Winter Engineering Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa, are consulting engineers. 


Ohio Rate Case Proposal 


In all major rate cases of the future 
the Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
will make its own complete investiga- 
tions and lay the findings before both 
litigants for possible revision or modifi- 
cation, if the Legislature at its next 
session grants the request of Chair- 
man George C. McConnaughey to in- 
crease the utility gross receipts tax, 


which now yields about $200,000 a year.” 


Starts Transformer Bank 


Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Mil- 
waukee, is soon to start work on a new 
bank of transformers, according to 
G. G. Post, vice-president. The $300,000 
project will include the installation of 
two 30,000-kva. transformers now un- 
der construction by Allis-Chalmers and 
is expected to be completed by fall. 
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Pacific Power & Light Buys 
Oregon Utility Concern 


Pacific Power & Light Co. has pur- 
chased the Knappa Svenson Co. of 
Astoria, Ore., owning 42 miles of line 
running along the Columbia River and 
serving 340 customers. 

At the same time the utility has con- 
tracted for 1,500 kw. of Bonneville 
power for its Astoria district, now 
served from an 8,000-kw. steam plant. 
The contract becomes effective about 
March, 1941, and will run for one 
year. The utility will transmit Bonne- 
ville power over its lines to nearby 
co-operatives and PUDs when they ac- 


‘quire distribution facilities. 


Boosts REA Budget 


The Senate has agreed to a $60,000,- 
000 increase in rural electrification 
funds voted by the House in the an- 
nual farm appropriation. The House 
originally voted $40,000,000 for REA. 
The Senate directed that this be a loan 
from the RFC instead of a new appro- 
priation. The House accepted this idea, 
but increased the loan to $100,000,000. 
The Senate accepted the $60,000,000 


boost. 
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Utility Securities Slightly Lower 
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Although some utility stocks made a slight recovery this week over last week, others 
went down as much. The “Electrical World” index stood at 26.0, as compared with 
26.1 last week; last year, 31.0; bonds, 103.4; last week, 103.5 





Rochester Gas Files 
$15,000,000 Bonds 


Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. has 
registered with the SEC a proposed 
offering of $15,000,000 of general mort- 
gage bonds, series K, due 1970. The 
offering price, interest rate and re- 
demption provisions are to be filed by 
amendment. Proceeds will be used, 
together with other funds, to redeem 
on September 1 at 105 and accrued 
interest $15,000,000 of outstanding gen- 
eral mortgage 25-year 4 per cent gold 
bonds, series F, due 1960. 

SEC has authorized Oklahoma Power & 
Water Co., a subsidiary of the Middle 
West Corp., to extend until August 1, 
1941, unsecured 5 per cent promissory 
notes, to the amount of $512,000 

An application covering the proposed 
acquisition by Hudson River Power Corp. 
of the assets of System Properties, Inc., 
and the refunding of $14,135,000 of 5 per 
cent first refunding mortgage bonds, due 
in 1947, of the International Paper Co. has 
been filed with the SEC. Hudson River 
Power, formerly the International Hydro- 
Electric Corp., and System Properties are 


subsidiaries in the International Hydro- 
Electric system. 

SEC has ruled that Shinn & Co. is a 
subsidiary in the Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric System because it is “subject to a con- 
trolling influence” by the top holding com- 
panies in the system. Shinn & Co. is a 
partnership organized by employees of the 
Associated system. 


Minority Group Loses 
Tennessee Bond Suit 


A group of suits entered by minority 
bondholders of Tennessee Electric 
Power Co. to obtain the call price of 
105 for their debentures instead of 100 
offered by its parent, Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., in liquidation of the 
Tennessee utility following sale of its 
physical assets to the TVA last summer 
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has been dismissed by Supreme Court 
Justice William T. Collins. All but about 
$1,000,000 of the $40,000,000 of bonds 
outstanding were redeemed at par. 
Justice Collins said the bondholders 
were “fortunate” to get par for their 
bonds. He said that “for them the sale 
was a windfall. A threatened loss was 
converted into a decided gain.” 


Otter Tail Power Gets 
Authorization from FPC 


Federal Power Commission has au- 
thorized and approved the issue by 
Otter Tail Power Co., Fergus Falls, 
Minn., of not to exceed 13,346 of its 
$4.50 dividend preferred shares and the 
issue of its unsecured note to the First 
National Bank of Minneapolis in an 
amount not to exceed $900,000 at an in- 
terest rate of 2 per cent for the first 
year, 2% per cent the second and 3 
per cent the third, in connection with 
its proposed redemption on July 1, 
1940, of all its oustanding $5.50 divi- 
dend preferred shares. 

The company proposes to offer the 
$4.50 shares and $2 per share in cash 
in exchange for the outstanding $5.50 
shares. It expects to have $450,000 cash 
in its treasury, which, together with 
the standby loan of $900,000, will en- 
able it to redeem all $5.50 shares not 
exchanged. 


Duke Power Asks Court 
to Set Aside Levies 


The Court of Errors and Appeals 
has been petitioned by the Duke Power 
Co. to set aside a $5,602,986 personal 
property assessment levied for 1939 





by the Somerset County (New Jersey) 
Tax Board, which had reduced to that 
figure a $17,673,877 assessment made 
by the Hillsborough Township. The 
county board’s decision has _ been 
affirmed by the Supreme Court. 

Counsel for the township urged the 
higher court to sustain the affirmance, 
although defending the township’s spe- 
cification of property in the original 
levy. 

William J. Brennan, Jr., of Newark, 
representing the company, asserted the 
township failed to state in particular 
what property was included in the as- 
sessment, and that because of a tech- 
nical flaw in the proceedings the coun- 
ty board lacked jurisdiction. 

In granting the slash the county 
board ruled the municipality failed to 
specify, as required by statute, the bulk 
of holdings assessed as “omitted” from 
previous tax lists. 


Utility Issue Wins 
Exemption from SEC 


SEC has approved an application by 
the Carolina Power & Light Co. for ex- 
emption from the Holding Company 
Act of the private sale to insurance 
companies of $46,000,000 of 334 per 
cent first-mortgage bonds of 1965, but 
substantially reduced some of the fees 
involved. 

The commission cut from $75,000 to 
$50,000, subject to review, the amount 
allowed agents who acted for the com- 
pany in negotiating the proposed trans- 
action on the ground that officers of 
the power company had played “a 
large part” in the preliminary negoti- 
ations with several of the prospective 
purchasers. The commission also re- 
fused to allow $22,500, the fee re- 
quested for counsel to the purchasers, 
but decided upon $15,000 as the maxi- 
mum amount allowable, subject to 
review. 





Utility Reports 





Net Income 
1939 
*Alabama Power ......... $3,891,965 .788,308 
TEPOTES. FOWOF cccisccscces 1,618,064 I, ‘603, 183 
*Georgia Power .......... 4,649,815 5,202,940 
*Louisville Gas & Elec. 

(yc) GOO Subé.......... 3,035, 181 2,591,884 
*Montana Power and subs. 3, 646, 854 2.7 760, 110 
*New Orleans Public 

UNE wd atWowdiscdbheles 2,586,051 1,656,114 
*Ohio Edison re 4,155,726 4,024,427 
*Utah Power & Light 

NE OU cick id ond 5 bien’ 519,841 1,503,330 
*Texas Power & Light...... z 211 ‘42\ 1,926,025 
ee Public Service 

OE es dads Oks e's 1,759,554 1,518,886 
tAmerican Power & Light 

SUE MNES. has. ecdce sven 11,759, 155 9,238,106 
$Pennsylvania Power & Light 9, -. 684 7,918,652 
*Twelve months ended April 
fTwelve months ended March 3 
$Twelve months ended February 29 
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Safety Scaffold for 
Transformer Repair 


Rickety, hazardous, makeshift scaf- 
folds, assembled from ladders, horses, 
boxes, etc., and used with discomfort, 
inconvenience and downright danger, 
have no place in a modern trans- 








ADJUSTABLE SCAFFOLD makes for safety 


and convenience in transformer repairs 


former repair shop. More in order is 
the efficient, adjustable “safety scaf- 
fold” used in the shops of the Indi- 
anapolis Power & Light Company. 

This scaffold can be adjusted to fit 
any reasonable size transformer, is 
quickly and easily assembled and has 
a rigidity that increases working 
speed and efficiency as well as safety. 
There is no discomfort from stand- 
ing on narrow ladder rungs and no 
need to work with one hand and hold 
on with the other. 
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Most of the material for the 
IPALCO scaffold was taken from sal- 
vage and put together in the com- 
pany’s mechanical department at very 
reasonable cost. 

To assemble the scaffold four sets 
of latticed boards (9 ft. x 16 in.) 
made of $ x 23-in. oak or cypress, 
are laid out on the floor and the four 
corner brackets fastened temporarily. 
These brackets are made of 2-in. iron 
pipe and 14 x 14-in. angle iron welded 
on all corners. Supporting legs of 
1}-in. iron pipe 10 ft. long with 4-in. 
holes on 6-in. spacing are inserted in 
the corner brackets and held by ad- 
justing pins (4 x 4 in). The assembly 
is then hoisted over the transformer 
with a bridge crane, or, if no bridge 
crane is available, the platform can 
easily be assembled around the 
transformer. 


Platform Rigid and Safe 


Four carriage bolts (4x 4 in.) and 
four washers (4 in. square with 2-in. 
hole and bevel edge to eliminate 
stumbling hazard) are for fastening 
and adjusting the scaffold boards to 
supporting brackets. To make the 
platform rigid and safe, the support- 
ing legs are adjusted to the desired 
height and the floor boards drawn in 
against the transformer tightly and 
clamped by means of the corner 
brackets. Corner boards having a base 
of 36 in., altitude 14 in. and depth 1 
in. are held in place by cleats which 
slip over the lattice floor. Care should 
be taken that the supporting pipes 
are plumb, not leaning, and the plat- 
form boards clamping the trans- 
former, thus making it impossible 
for the scaffold to fall. Railing of 
the scaffold consists of a rope attached 
to the tops of the supporting legs. 

Though solid floor boards may be 
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used for platform, latticed boards 
such as paperhangers use are recom- 
mended for lightness, strength and 
adjustability. 


Basket Safety Guard 
for Vault Entrances 


When the grating or cover over an 
a.c. secondary network vault en- 
trance is opened for inspection, test 
or maintenance work some form of 





SAFETY GUARD, shown in raised position, 
surrounds entrance opening when men are 
working in the vault 


safety guard is customarily set up 
around the entrance opening to pro- 
tect the general public. Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York, Inc., 
has developed and adopted what 
might be termed a “basket” guard. 
This consists of a metal frame, cov- 
ered on all sides but one with wire 
mesh, which may or may not be built 
integral with the entrance grating and 
is hinged in the entrance opening 
along one side or end. 

The vertical side in the plane of 
the hinged edge is the open side. The 
two vertical sides perpendicular to 
the hinged edge of the top are ap- 
proximately triangular in area. The 
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remaining, or diagonal side, opposite 
the hinges, consists of a wire mesh 
door hinged along one side and nor- 
mally locked closed. 

When not in use the guard swings 
down into the vault with its rectan- 
gular or square top horizontal and 
just lower than the closed entrance 
grating. When the safety guard is 
raised it rotates approximately 90 
deg. on its hinges and latches into 
position, where it completely sur- 
rounds the vault entrance opening. 
The door can then be unlocked and 
opened to permit the workmen to go 
down the ladder into the vault. When 
part way down the ladder the work- 
man permits the door to fall closed. 
This arrangement adequately protects 
the public and eliminates the neces- 
sity for sending an extra man around 
to the vault when inspection or main- 
tenance work is being carried on. 


Spot Coal Cars 
by Remote Control 


The five-hour job of spotting 
eighteen coal cars in turn over a 
track hopper, dumping them and 
returning the empties to position is 
at most a two-man operation at 
Northeast station. Yet, strangely 
enough, an operator is in the locomo- 
tive cab no more than five minutes 
during the entire time. Remote con- 
trol is the answer. A 50-ton storage 
battery operated switching locomotive 
is used at this plant of the Kansas 
City Power & Light Company and 
it is controlled from a station at the 
track hopper where the operator can, 





REMOTELY CONTROLLED battery locomotive spots coal cars 
over track hopper at Northeast station (left), One man can 
spot coal cars from this controller though the driverless loco- 
motive may be 450 ft. away (center). Cable from the locomo- 
tive retrieving reel is attached to controller at this plug station. 
Note eyebolts for holding cable to relieve strain on plug and 


outlet (right) . 
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with a little help, conveniently dump 
the cars as they come up. A six- 
conductor control cable which is at- 
tached to a retrieving reel on the 
locomotive connects it to the control 
station. 

At the hopper a drum controller 
with forward reverse and stop posi- 
tions gives the operator absolute con- 
trol of train movement, although the 
locomotive may be several hundred 
feet away. Acceleration is automat- 
ically controlled, as are air brakes 
whenever the power circuit is opened 
or closed. Sand can be automatically 
applied to slippery tracks ahead of 
wheels when the locomotive is mov- 
ing forward or in reverse. 

Starting a morning’s operation the 
locomotive, pushing nine cars ahead 
of it, may be 450 ft. from the hopper. 
From the hopper control point the 
operator advances the train a car at 
a time, dumps it and advances the 
empty beyond the hopper, bringing 
the next car up. When all nine cars 
have been dumped in this fashion 
the engine is reversed and the emp- 
ties returned to the starting place. 
Here the locomotive is uncoupled, the 
control cable disconnected and the 
locomotive, with the operator in the 
cab, picks up a new string of cars 
from an adjacent track. The control 
cable is again connected and the 
operator returns to the hopper to 
take care of dumping the new string 
of cars as described. 

The storage battery was selected 
as a source of energy instead of a 
trolley or third rail so as to make 
the locomotive usable anywhere in 
the plant or yards without the expense 
of installing the conductors. The 





storage battery has a total capacity, 
with cells in series, of 120.9 amp. 
for six hours, or 134.4 kw.-hr. This 
is capable of doing each day’s switch- 
ing with one charge each night. The 
life of the battery is estimated at 
between six and eight years. The 
locomotive has two 75-hp. motors 
geared to the axles. It is capable of 
exerting a maximum traction effort 
of 25,000 lb. Its maximum speed 
running light is 12 m.p.h., with a 
speed of about 2 m.p.h. when han- 
dling a train of nine loaded cars 


weighing a total of about 1,800,000 
lb. 


Resistance Tester 
for Control Cable 


For the benefit of test men an in- 
sulation resistance tester has been 
worked out in the testing department 





120v. 





1,000 v. scale 
20,000 .n. /volt 





CIRCUIT of effortless device for checking 
insulation resistance of supervisory cable 


of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany. 

The device, used principally for 
checking insulation resistance of 
supervisory control cables, consists of 
a 120-volt a.c., 500-volt d.c. filtered 
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85% LOWER GLASSWARE BREAKAGE 


Me 


MADE POSSIBLE BY THIS MODERN DESIGN 


ROVIDING adequate light for the nation’s 

streets and highways demands low-cost high- 
efficiency street lighting units. The Form 79 lu- 
minaire, made possible by modern design, using 
Alzak* finished aluminum, with its deep-shading 
reflector, delivers as much as 80 per cent more glare- 
free light on the pavement than the best of previous 
luminaires. 
Only General Electric has spun-sealed glassware— 
the aluminum reflector and globe permanently 
sealed together to eliminate gaskets and prevent 
the entrance of dust and insects. This exclusive 


*Manufactured under Aluminum Company of America patents. 


feature also reduces glassware breakage because the 
lip of the globe, or refractor; is completely protected 
against chipping and damage when the luminaire 
is being relamped. The New York State Electric and 
Gas Corporation reports only 4.63 cents per lumi- 
naire a year for globe replacement—typical of hun- 


dreds of other operating companies that have 
installed Form 79’s. 


Decide now to use G-E 79’s on your next installa- 
tion. Any one of its ten exclusive features will give 


you extra benefits. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, New York. 


PROOF THAT THE G-E FORM 79 IS A BETTER BUY 


Form Form 


52 79R 
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power supply in series with a d.c. 
voltmeter having a 1,000-volt scale 
and a resistance of 20,000 ohms per 
volt. With the a.c. side of the power 
supply rectifier connected to a source 
of 60-cycle a.c. and the prongs of the 
tester across the insulation to be 
checked, the voltmeter reads 500 volts 
when insulation resistance is zero. 
The soundness of the insulation will 
be indicated by the voltage reading, 
which will lie between 0-500 volts 
and will be proportional to the re- 
sistance of the insulation. 

This insulation tester has the fur- 
ther advantage that the operator is 
free from uncomfortable shocks 
which might occur if he were to 
touch the test prongs. 


Develop Bridge 
for Kenetron Set 


So the same operator who controls 
the Kenetron set may also make the 
bridge measurements to locate the 
point of cable breakdown the Con- 
sumers Power Company, Jackson, 
Mich., has equipped its Kenetron 
truck with a resistance bridge panel 
adjacent to the test control panel. 
This arrangement has a considerable 
advantage from the safety angle 
since it is no longer necessary for 
one man outside the truck to make 
measurements on an energized cir- 
cuit that is controlled by a second 
operator at a more or less remote 
position. 

The bridge arrangement is shown 
in the accompanying diagram. In 
operation, the faulted cable conduct- 
or is jumpered at its remote end 
with a sound conductor of the same 
cable and the cable conductor ends 
nearest the truck are connected to 
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Cost per mile vs. miles per month for passenger cars and '2 ton 


trucks, Georgia Power Company 1939 
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Center-zero 
“rnillivoltmeter 
25m either way 


_ Center-zero 
microammeftfer 
66 ma either way 





SINGLE OPERATOR controls Kenetron and 
operates bridge to locate cable faults 


terminals A and B on the bridge in 
the truck by means of leads. With 
short circuiting switch C closed the 
variable 10-ohm resistors a’ and b’ 
are adjusted to give a zero reading 
on the millivoltmeter across the cable 
conductors. This corrects for dif- 
ference in resistance of the leads to 
the cable ends. With this balance 
attained the short-circuiting switch 
C is opened and the upper part of 
the bridge balanced against the lower 
by adjustment of the calibrated 1.0- 
ohm slide wire D to give a zero read- 
ing on the sensitive microammeter 
E. (The slide wire is calibrated 
from 1 to 1,000.) Then with the 
truck at X and the fault at some 
point Z between X and Y the distance 
from the truck to Z is found by the 
relation 

Slide wire reading 
ts .,000 
distance Xz 

This relation is based on the assump- 
tion that the cable is uniform 
throughout its length and that the 
resistance F is equal to the entire 
slide wire resistance D. 





X distance X Y.= 





For Best Operation of 
Motor Vehicle Fleets 


By RANDOLPH WHITFIELD 


Georgia Power Company* 


Transportation is one of the least 
expensive adjuncts to public utility 
work and its use should not be stinted, 
but there are economies that can be 
had without hampering efficient oper- 
ations. Some points to apply are: 


1. Eliminate personal use and un- 
necessary business use: 


(a) Budget the mileage for each dis- 
trict, department and individual. 

(b) Keep as many cars “pooled” as 
operating efficiency will permit. 

(c) Assign cars only to those who need 
them. 

(d) Paint the vehicles red. 

(e) When using mileage contracts, limit 
the allowance to the number of miles 
necessary to do the job. 

(f) Never buy a car when a truck will 
do as well. 

(g) Encourage use of trains and other 
forms of transportation. 

(h) Use a recorder to check up on 
improper use. 


2. Build up the use factor: 
(a) Pool cars. 


(b) Use mileage contract when cars 
make low mileage. 

(c) Use U-drive-it units to handle 
peaks. 


(d) Stagger shifts so same vehicle may 
be used. 


3. Purchase equipment having low- 


est over-all economy: 


(a) Keep records to find relative eco- 
nomy of vehicles. 

(b) Limit the number of higher priced 
cars. 

(c) Buy standard models. 

(d) Keep line truck investment low. 

(e) Leave “gadgets” and “patent medi- 
cines” alone. 

(f) Always get competitive bids. 


4. Recognize the economic point 
for vehicle replacement. 

5. Use throttle stops on governors. 

6. Maintain your own equipment 
and use preventive methods. 





*From paper to Southeastern Electric Exchange 
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Ten years of operating costs for passenger cars and 2 ton 


trucks, Georgia Power Company 1930-1939 
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Gives braided finish new opportunities to save money 


OU can use Versatol braided cable in many places where former- 
ly you had to use leaded cable. And braided cable costs much less. 
The reason is Versatol’s low moisture-absorption factor of 0.01. 


But you also get more. Versatol cable can be operated at 75 C, and 
that may mean savings in copper. Versatol will stand 504 hours in the 
oxygen bomb, and that is said to approximate 50 years of aging. 


These “ALL 3” values are determined by modern testing equipment. 
Following are the specifications in brief. 


0.01 “The increase in weight . . . after immersion in water at 69 
to 71 C for 7 days, shall not be more than 0.01 gram per sq in.” 


75C “Asample. .. subjected to 250 F in an air oven for 120 hours 
. . after which the tensile strength shall not be less than 1200 lb per 
sqin....” This qualifies the cable to operate at 75 C. 


504 “When subjected to the oxygen-bomb test for 504 hours... 


the insulation shall show a depreciation of not more than 25 per cent.” 


Versatol has other excellent properties, such as high dielectric strength 
and high insulation resistance, which should also influence its use 
wherever a high-quality rubber-insulated cable is desired. Ask for 
more proof and details and prices. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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BRAIDED TYPE 


Known as “standard braided,” this simple rubber-insulated 
cable is suited for all kinds of exterior and interior wiring— 
in ducts or in conduit. Single-conductor and multiple-conductor. 
For service up to 15,000 volts as per I.P.C.E.A.; up to 7,000 
volts as per N.E. Code. 


Braided finish is much better than it used to be, is tougher 
and stronger. With Versatol, it can save money. 


But this is just one type of Versatol in- 
sulated cable. There are many others; 
and you profit most when the type you 
select for each job is always the right 


one. To this end, make full use of G-E cana 


engineering service and get the most for ¢ 
your cable dollar. Look to the right type La 
for long-term economy. ran T VE 


RIGHT 
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Save $25 a Year in 


Valve Room Heating 


By K. N. BANTHIN 
Oak Park, Ill. 

Until early this winter we have 
been using 200 watts of constant- 
burning Mazda lamps to keep the 
“dry valve rooms” of automatic 
sprinkler systems in our four un- 
heated warehouses above the freez- 
ing point. As an experiment, this 
year we tried replacing the lamps in 
one of the rooms with a 250-watt 
strip heater controlled by a thermo- 
stat set for 37-40 deg. and found 
that we could save $25 per room, per 
season, in energy charges. 

In arriving at the amount of en- 
ergy saved a recording watt-hour 
meter was installed in the circuit of 
the thermostatically controlled heat- 
er. Every day for three months the 
watchman read the temperature in 
the thermostatically controlled room 
and an exactly similar lamp-heated 
room during his routine 4 P.M. in- 
spection of dry valve rooms. From 
his readings the following table was 
prepared: 


Room with Room with 
200 Watts of 250 Watts of 
Mazda Lamps Controlled Heat 
Temperature of rooms 
34-36 deg. F. 8 days 0 days 
37-40 10 days 55 days 
41-50 1! days 23 days 
51-60 19 days 10 days 
61-70 42 days 2 days 


Total days of test 90 days 90 days 
Total energy used 432 kw.-hr. 123 kw.-hr. 


This table shows that the full 200 
watts from the lamps was necessary 
for only an eighteen-day period to 
maintain temperature at safe levels 
in the dry valve room. At other 
times a large portion of the heat was 
wasted. On the other hand, in the 
thermostatically controlled and heat- 
ed room power was instantly cut off 
when the room temperature reached 
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40. Inside temperature in this room 
was raised above present levels only 
by the effect of the outside weather 
conditions. It will be noted that the 
number of days at temperature above 
40 deg. is much lower than for the 
lamp arrangement. 

On the basis of this three-month 
period a net saving of 309 kw.-hr. 
was realized with thermostatic con- 
trol, which at 3 cents per kilowatt- 
hour represents $9.27. Assuming 
that an equal if not greater saving 
would be made for the other four 
months of the usual cold period we 
concluded that a saving of about 
$25 per season was secured by the 
adoption of this scheme. 

The heating units used consisted of 
a 250-watt G.E. strip heater incased 
in a section of 2-in. pipe and mount- 
ed on steel brackets to the wall of 
the dry valve room. The thermostat 


unit was a Crouse-Hinds Mercoid 
control adjustable from 38 deg. to 
70 deg. F. 


Motor-Driven Pumps 
Installed Outdoors 


Differing from conventional con- 
struction, a new drainage plant in 
Reclamation District No. 1,000, near 
Los Angeles, Calif., consists of a re- 
inforced concrete structure set in the 
end of the drainage canal, on which 
are mounted three Pomona vertical 
drainage pumps. 

Driving these pumps are three Gen- 
eral Electric vertical squirrel-cage in- 
duction motors, rated 200 hp., 490 
r.p.m. Control equipment for the 
motors is installed at the outdoor sub- 
station adjacent to the plant. Both the 





VERTICAL SQUIRREL-CAGE MOTORS drive the pumps at this drainage plant and 
are controlled from the outdoor substation in the right background 
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Recent specifications of a large steam power plant 
called for a complex piping system to carry pressure 
equivalent to a 5542-foot head of water... pressure 
33 times that of Niagara Falls! 


This super-pressure piping presented new prob- 
lems in prefabrication. To insure interpretive 
engineering of these problems with expert labora- 
tory collaboration, engineers “‘gave the plans to 
Grinnell.”” They chose the most efficient way to 
obtain “fon time” deliveries of accurate, tested sub- 
assemblies requiring minimum field-fabrication. 

Unusual prefabrication is but one of the many 
services that make Grinnell the leading name 
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TAMED by Grinnell prefabricated piping! 


‘twhenever piping is involved.” Others include: 
automatic sprinkler fire protection systems, Ther- 
molier unit heaters, Amco industrial humidifiers, 
pipe fittings and pipe hangers. For detailed informa- 
tion on these services, write to Grinnell Co., Inc., 
Executive Offices, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Grinnell Company, Inc. . . . Grinnell Company of the Pacific . . . 
Grinnell Company of Canada, Ltd. . . . General Fire Extinguisher Com- 
pany .. . American Moistening Company . . Columbia Malleable 
Castings Corporation ... The Ontario Malleable lron Company, Lid. 


GRINNELL 


WHENEVER PIPING 's tNVOLVES 
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motors and control are of weather- 
proof construction and require no ad- 
ditional protection from the weather. 


Electroplating Power 
Closely Controlled 


In electroplating flatware at the 
plant of Reed & Barton, Taunton, 
Mass., silversmiths, special attention 
has been given to securing uniform 
deposits by suitable auxiliary means. 
There are five tanks in this section, 
each about 6x4x2 ft. deep, the capac- 
ity per tank being about 35 doz. 
pieces per hour. The conveyor system 
of handling such work was not used 
here because much of the company’s 
product is plated very heavily, while 
the total production is relatively 
small. Much of the unusual attention 
to detail in these tanks is to make 
it possible to secure electrical uni- 
formity of the same order as would be 
possible with conveyor type equip- 
ment. 

Ordinarily, in tanks of this sort it 
would be extremely difficult to dis- 
tribute the current and hence the sil- 
ver with less than around 100 per 
cent variation. In this installation 
ammeters are incorporated in the 
parallel circuits of each tank, and 
this makes it possible to equalize the 
parallel circuit operation within 5 
per cent in actual production. Dis- 
tribution ammeters are also provided 
on the anode circuits, but these can- 
not be seen in the illustration. On 
the bus support stanchion is a con- 
trol rheostat for each tank and an 
ampere-hour meter which is set to 


deliver the required rate of silver and 
wired with a special contact to ring 
an alarm bell when this deposit has 
been attained. The ampere-hour me- 
ter calibration is in terms of penny- 
weights of silver. 

The frameworks over the tanks are 
oscillated by a }-hp. motor through 
suitable speed-reducing equipment, 
the shafting being out of the way be- 
low. The plating current is provided 
by a 750-amp. generator driven by 
a 7.5-hp., 550-volt motor, the controls 
covering line voltage, exciter output 
voltage, generator field current and 
amperage output. All hot tanks in the 
plating department are connected to 
a blower system through side hoods. 


Air Changed Periodically 


Air in the department is changed 
about every five minutes by two fans 
with about 17.5 hp. in motor drives. 
Each group of tanks is provided with 
a 5-kw. electric water heater under 
thermostat control for supplying 
water to coils in the plating tank 
equipment to insure a constant solu- 
tion temperature of 85 deg. F. An- 
other generator, 200 amp., 12 volts, 
shown at the right in the picture, pro- 
vides current for electric cleaning and 
strikes. The two generator positive 
sides are tied together by a bus to 
ground to eliminate stray currents. 

A double 110-volt utility outlet is 
provided near the heater, into which 
can be plugged a }-hp. “Lightning” 
mixer which is used daily when addi- 
tions are made to the solution and 
also when filtering solutions. One of 
the outlets serves a motor-driven 
pump on the filter equipment. The 





FLATWARE SECTION tanks in plating department 
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* policy of the company has long been 


to utilize electrical methods at every 
feasible point in its production to 
insure quality and volume of output. 


Fluorescent Lamps 
for Chemical Hoods 


Fluorescent lamps, inclosed in 
Pyrex glass tubes, provide an ex- 
tended light source and resist the cor- 
rosive action of fumes within chemi- 
cal hoods at the new research labora- 
tory of The American Tobacco Co., 
Inc., Richmond, Va. 

Eighteen-inch, 15-watt, General 
Electric daylight fluorescent lamps 
are arranged in series to fit the length 
of the hoods, which varies from 69} 
to 922 in. In all, 29 tubes are used 
for the nine hoods. The fluorescent 
tubes are suspended below flat alumi- 
num reflectors, each section of reflec- 
tor being the approximate length of a 
fluorescent tube and the standard 
holders for. same, which holders are 
fastened to the reflectors. The ends of 
each section of reflector are termi- 
nated in a circular fibre disk of 
proper diameter to slide into the 
Pyrex glass protecting tube. These 
fibre ends serve as connecting pieces 
for each section of reflector so that 
any number of them may be fastened 
together. At the same time these fibre 
disks serve as spacers to hold the flu- 
orescent tube in the proper position 
within the Pyrex tube. 

The auxiliaries are installed out- 
side the hoods and at the ends. These 
auxiliaries are concealed by a Monel 
metal cover plate which slides over 
them and acts also as a wiring trough. 

This lamp assembly slides into a 
}-in. thick Pyrex glass tube three 
inches in inside diameter. Each end 
of this glass tube is held by a rubber 
gasket within a Monel metal ring; one 
end of the tube is left open so the 
lamp assembly may be removed for 
relamping. Wiring is carried out 
through this open end of the tube to 
the conduit box which slides into 
place between Monel metal guides. 

The lighting fixtures are mounted 
just inside the hoods, at the top of 
the opening. Operating on 120 volts, 
three phase, 60 cycles, they are turned 
on and off by meahs of a switch 
mounted in the front of the hood 


. table... Francisco. & Jacobus,. New 


York City, were the engineers and 
architects on the installation. 
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12 Years’ Service—High Sulphur Coal 


At the Cedar Rapids plant of the lowa Electric Light & Power Company, 8 


Ljungstrom Air Preheaters were installed in 1927; 1 in 1937; 2 more in 1940 


Testifying to the satisfactory performance of Ljung- 

strom Air Preheaters installed in 1927 at a power-plant 
burning a high sulphur Illinois bituminous coal —The Iowa 
Electric Light & Power Company continued to specify Ljung- 
strom Air Preheaters in subsequent plant expansion in 1937 and 
1940. In the unit shown (installed 1937) combustion air is pre- 
heated to 464° F. In the newest unit (capacity 300,000 lb. steam 
per hr.) further advantage has been taken of the thermal efficiency 


y of the Ljungstrom principle to heat combustion air to 575° F. 


mT : 


MIT 


The Modern Ljungstrom Air Preheater 


To the recognized thermal superiority of the continuous regen- 
erative counterflow principle, the modern Ljungstrom Air Pre- 
heater now adds an extra measure of mechanical surety. The 
resulting clear margin of advantage for the Ljungstrom in any 
economic balance calling for high levels of heat recovery is indi- 
cated by today’s installation records: ‘Today more Ljungstroms 
are being installed in power plants than all other types of air 
preheaters combined. 

Engineering evidence which confirins this margin of advantage 
— evidence which shows how constructional improvements have 
stepped up present-day performance — is available on request. 
It will be of noteworthy economic interest to engineers and other 
executives concerned with power-plant design or responsible for 
operating efficiency and availability. May we send you a copy? 








THE AIR PREHEATER CORPORATION 


60 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Short-Circuit Lines 
to Test Relays 


In France the Union d’Electricité 
has experimented with the short cir- 
cuiting of lines in order to obtain the 
exact behavior of the interlinking 
grid of high-voltage lines. The opera- 
tion of the selective relays intended 
to cut out a section of line in which 
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DIFFERENCE OF POTENTIAL in relation 
to distance from base of tower 


a short-circuit occurs, before the fault 
can cause a displacement in phase 
between the generators interconnected 
by the line, was a major factor 
studied, says the Electrical Review 
(British) . 

The test on the different relays 
along the line was carried out by the 
use of a thin copper wire, one end 
of which was fixed to the upper guard 
ring of a string of suspension insula- 
tors supporting a line conductor. 
The weighted end was attached by a 
piece of hempen cord to the pylon, 
a small explosive cap being fixed to 
the cord. In this way the wire attached 
to the upper guard ring could be 
allowed to fall down over the lower 
guard ring, causing a short circuit to 
flash across the string of insulators 
merely by exploding the cap. 
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To determine the equipotential 
lines around a metal tower through 
which a conductor is short-circuited 
to earth a series of earthing pipes 
was driven into the ground parallel 
with the transmission lines, spaced 
3, 8, 13 and 23 meters respectively 
from the base of the tower. An earth 
(reputed zero potential) consisting of 
five earthing pipes connected in 
parallel was then driven at 120 meters 
from the base of the tower. Measure- 
ments were made with oscilloscopes 
of the difference of potential between 
the base of the pylon and the reputed 
zero earth, and between each of the 
earthing pipes and the reputed zero. 
Where there was danger that the 
difference of potential to be ascer- 
tained would be too great to be 
directly recorded by the oscilloscope, 
a liquid resistance was introduced 
into the measuring circuit in order 
to reduce the potential to a measur- 
able figure. 

The results of this test are shown 
in the accompanying graph. 








Devise New Strainer 
for Steam Turbines 
By G. B. WARREN 


Designing Engineer, Turbine Engineering Depart- 
ment, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


A positive method for preventing 
strainer wire from being battered and 
penetrated by foreign material com- 
ing over the steam lines recently has 
been developed. Investigation indi- 
cated that such battering always 
occurred on an area of the strainer 
directly opposite the incoming steam 
pipes and that it seemed due to thou- 
sands of small blows rapidly adminis- 
tered. Final failure of the wire mesh 
was over the rounded corner of the 
hole in the backing plate. 

To deliver so many blows at the 
strainer, the heavier particles appar- 
ently were being whirled around by a 
circular action of the steam on the up- 
stream side of the strainer. They 
bounced back into the rush of steam 
from the incoming pipe, and thus beat 


STEEL PLATE (left) protects strainer wire from battering by inrushing steam (right). 
In addition, a dam in the upstream strainer chamber opposite the incoming steam pipe 
stops whirlpool action of steam on upstream side of strainer 
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COMPACT—5 links to a 
pack—25 to a carton. 


CORRECT—fuse every 
time because it’s 
identified. 


NO TANGLE—because 
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bags. 
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against the screen mercilessly until 
they caused a break. 

To overcome this situation the sec- 
tion of the strainer directly opposite 
the incoming steam pipe was covered 
with a solid piece of steel. This pro- 
hibits any battering of the strainer 
wire at this point. Next, a dam was 
put into the upstream strainer cham- 
ber opposite the incoming steam pipe. 
This stops the whirl of steam and pro- 
vides a trap for the particles. In addi- 
tion, it prevents any particles lodged 
on the upstream side of the strainer 
from being stirred up and ground to 
pieces. 
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Bimetal Mount Aids 
Contact Maintenance 


By C. C. WHITAKER 


3 Railway Engineer 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Glazing of low-voltage regulator 
contacts with the resultant frequent 
maintenance and replacement of con- 
tacts has been eliminated by mount- 
ing one contact on a bimetal support 
so that it continually moves slightly 
as the ambient temperature changes. 

The contacts of voltage regulators 
working on low voltages, such as 32 
volts d.c., frequently do not carry 
enough current-to burn their surface 
sufficiently to provide a new surface 
for each contact. As a result, the 
contact of one polarity assumes the 
appearance of a polished piece of 
granite; the other takes on a dull 
black surface. This condition is 
called “glazing” and may become 
bad enough to insulate the contacts. 
In any case it requires frequent main- 
tenance to correct the surface con- 
ditions. 

Resistance measurements have 
shown that when the hills and val- 
leys of one surface are actually mated 
with the valleys and hills of the other 
the ohmic resistance is low. How- 
ever, upon mismating these surfaces 
the resistance drop is increased as 
much as a hundred times. Thus in 
service, if, after the mating hills and 
valleys are formed, some slight lateral 
movement of one contact takes place, 
hills will meet hills and the circuit 
resistance becomes so high that nor- 
mal current cannot pass. 

This problem was solved by devis- 
ing a means to prevent the closely 
mating condition to form—mounting 
one contact on a bimetal support. 
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DOUBLE EXPOSURE of bimetal-mounted 
stationary contact shows slight change in 
contact position as ambient temperature is 
raised from 45 to 90 deg. F. This slight 
movement—about 1/32 in.—prevenis con- 
tact “glazing” and necessity for frequent 
surface dressing 


The small but frequent movement of 
one contact with respect to the other 
as the ambient temperature changes 
maintains uniform conditions of the 
contact surfaces and uniform resist- 
ance across them. 


Electronic Circuit 
Spots Stray Impulses 


An electronic circuit capable of 
picking up stray signals and using 
them to initiate a timed signal on an 
external circuit has been applied suc- 
cessfully by engineers in the elec- 
tronic laboratory of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company to several 
different applications on the com- 
pany’s system where it was desirable 
to detect spurious surges on a cir- 
cuit or count stray impulses on a 
carrier system. 





Referring to the accompanying 
diagram, when an impulse of any 
positive value, above a datum deter- 
mined by the grid bias voltage on the 
884 tube, is impressed across the in- 
put, the tube is forced to conduct. 
The resulting plate current picks up 
the telephone relay energizing the ex- 
ternal circuit. This relay “holds in” 
until the voltage across the condenser 
builds up to the breakdown value of 
the neon glow tube. At this point 
the charge drains from the condenser 
through the neon tube, making the 
plate of the 884 tube negative and 
blocking the flow of current through 
the tube. 

With the flow of plate current 
stopped in this manner the tele- 
phone relay drops out, de-energiz- 
ing the external circuit and restoring 
conditions to their initial state. 

The time required to charge the 
capacitor to the breakdown value of 
the neon tube (which in this case 
determines the time that the external 
circuit is energized) depends directly 
on the size of the condenser and the 
resistance in series with it. If the 
charging voltage is FE, the resistance 
R ohms and the capacitance C farads, 
at the end of ¢ seconds after the 
charge begins the voltage FE. across 
the condenser is expressed by the 
relation 

ae 
E, — E (l— KC) volts* (€=2.718+) 


or, reduced to a rule of thumb, after 
R X C seconds the capacitor voltage 
E. is 63.2 per cent of the charging 
voltage E. 

In using this circuit it is important 
that the ballast resistance in the base 
of the neon tube be removed. 


*From Engineering Electronics, Fink, page 308. 


Telephone relay 
——— » Jo 
external 
circuit 


7 
Neon tube (Ballast 
resistance removed 





STRAY IMPULSES announce themselves over simple electronic circuit 
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CONSTRUCTION FEATURES NY 


BUSHING POCKET:—One-piece cop- 
per-bearing steel bushing pocket electri- 
cally welded to the tank provides protec- 
tion to the high-voltage bushings. 


COORDINATED BUSHINGS:—The in- 
sulation level of the bushings and windings 
are so coordinated as to cause abnormal 
line surges to flash over the bushings on the 
outside of the tank. 
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WEATHERPROOF TANK: — Electrically 
welded, copper-bearing sheet steel tank 
gives protection against rough handling 
and usage. Sand blasted both inside and 
out and carefully painted with three coats 
of weatherproof paint. Each coat of paint 
is of a different color and is carefully baked. 
before the next coat is applied. 


WINDINGS:—Windings are carefully 
treated to give added mechanical strength 
and protection to the coils, facilitate the 
dissipation of heat and strengthen the in- 






Wagner Type HEX distribution transformers, like all Wagner transformers, 
are built to give efficient, dependable, uninterrupted service. The HEX trans- 
former is new in design, but it has back of it nearly fifty years of transformer 


engineering and manufacturing experience. This wealth of experience is re- sulation. All windings have reinforced end- 
flected in the performance of Wagner HEX transformers. Their high efficiency turn insulation. 
“7 en stamina is the result of constant improvement in design and CONE: —Cors thuidtaietibi Wihiisieele 


of non-aging silicon steel laminations that 
have been carefully sheared with the grain 
and then electrically annealed in order to 
obtain minimum core loss. 


Wagner experience is not limited to one type of transformer. Wagner manu- 
factures a complete line of distribution transformers—single or three phase, 
rural-line and air-cooled. Also power transformers in all sizes and voltages. 
A factory-trained sales engineer will be glad to work with you on any of 
your transformer needs. In the meantime write for bulletins TU-180 (Distri- 
bution) and TU-181 (Power) describing Wagner transformers. 


Wagner Electric Corporation 


6400 Plymouth Avenue, Saint Louis, Mo.,U.S.A. 
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1,900 Roasters Sold 
in 90-Day Campaign 


By R. I. SEYMOUR 


Kansas City Power & ight Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Selecting a territory with 113,526 
residential meters, the home sales de- 
partment of Kansas City Power & 
Light Company set out to accomplish 
a real sales objective during a 90- 
day campaign on electric roasters and 
the results were very satisfactory. 
Here is what was offered to the cus- 
tomer: 

Westinghouse RA-14 White electric 
roaster and table. 95 cents down, $1 a 
month on electric service bill. Cash price 
for combination, $24.95. 

Broiler unit offered for $4.95 additional. 

No carrying charge. 

No discount to any one. 

Within one year roaster could be traded 
in on electric range, with full credit of 
amount paid. 

No unusual sales methods or plans 
were developed for this campaign. 
Results were realized only by intens- 
ive house-to-house canvassing and 
selling with tried and proven meth- 
ods. The sales crew which accom- 
plished this job consisted of 36 sales- 
men operating from six trucks. Each 
truck had a supervisor and five 
salesmen. Men canvassed door to 
door, carrying the roaster and table, 
from 8:30 a.m. till noon. From 1 
p-m. until 5 p.m. each salesman made 
his call-backs and had some time 
left for rest and relaxation. The work- 
ing day ended with more canvassing 
from 6 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. 

The campaign clicked from the first 
week and by the close of the activity 
1,610 electric roaster sales were 
chalked up; in fact, sales were in- 
creasing weekly to the extent that it 
was determined to carry on a supple- 
mentary campaign, this supplemen- 
tary activity to be handled by one 
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truck and six men. During the lat- 
ter period this crew made 290 elec- 
tric roaster sales, bringing the grand 
total to 1,900. 

It may be interesting to note that 
during the initial campaign 17.7 
electric roasters were sold per day 
and the crew working on the supple- 
mentary activity is holding up the 
average. The campaign proves that 
Kansas City homemakers want to 
cook electrically. 


“Office Standards” 
for Service Station 
By F. H. MURPHY 


Portland General Electric: Company, 
Portland, Ore. 


Service stations lighted as brightly 
as offices sound fantastic, but there 
are several such in Portland, Ore. 





Largely responsible is the fluores- 
cent tube, its novelty value and some- 
what higher efficiency being exploit- 
ed to good effect. 

At the station shown, typical of 
several installed by Signal Oil Com- 
pany in the Portland area, the aver- 
age illumination under the candpy 
at the pumps is 60 ft.-candles, secured 
entirely by means of 30-watt, T-8 
fluorescent lamps. Absence of glare 
proves a big advantage. For exam- 
ple, signs under the canopy and close 
to the light source may be read with 
ease. 

The entire installation consists of 
twelve units under the canopy, four 
more in the office, 272 ft. of gaseous 
tubing and two 750-watt PS-52 clear 
lamps for yard lighting. “Signal” 
appears in gold fluorescent, tower 
bars in red and in green fluorescent 
and outlining in ruby neon. 

Operating data appear in the ac- 





TYPICAL OF SEVERAL Signal Oil Company service stations being installed in Portland. 
Ore., this one is lighted with sixteen fluorescent tubes, 272 ft. of gaseous tubes, plus 


incandescents 
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WHEN IT COMES TO WATER HEATERS, 
SALES PLANS AND PROMOTIONS— 



























10 Gal. Round 











Table Top 
30 Gal. (without back splasher) 


18 Gal. 
Table Top Rocket 
Table Top 


The great new line of General Electric Water Heaters is 
complete—with sizes and types for every requirement—from 
2 to 140 gal. capacities—including popular-priced models 
for special promotions. And every G-E Water Heater has the 














\ G-307 famous CALROD immersion type heating unit, plus many 
Mode die outstanding features that SELL. 
1. cap : . . 
= ae table-toP A new and complete array of sales promotion “props” and 
prom tyled to plans are ready to help you win new business. Call in your 
matc ee G-E Distributor today and look ’em over! 
tc 
ecstie = See This New and Utterly Different Water 
c 
pe ptiance’: Heater Sales Manual! 





Nothing else like it. Dozens of 


Model G-101A “how to sell” illustrations take the 
capacity: Espe- place of dry text matter. A com- 
10 gal. ad for com plete sales course in “picture- 











cially suite 






poses as 







; uf book’’ form! Phone your G-E 
well as for § te Distributor for a copy now. 
iliary . . 
homes, 20%) a. General Electric Co., Appliance & 
etc. Low-pric 


Mdse. Dept., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Operation Data Shows Good Balance between Fluorescent and Incandescent 


Circuits 
Fluorescent neon.............. 7.78 Is 
Ruby neon (P.F. corrected)... . 8.88 121.0 
Fluorescent lamps, No. 1;...... 6.84 121.9 
Fluorescent lamps, No. 2....... 6.78 121.0 
Rs ce oe xa <a eee 11.85 121.5 
Grease room lights............ 4.89 122.1 
companying table. Although no 


power-factor correction is applied to 
the gaseous tubes, over-all power fac- 
tor is 78 per cent. 


“Fair Lighting Is 
Good Lighting” 


By GEORGE V. BLACKBURN 
Lighting Engineer, 
Central Vermont Public Service Corporation, 
Rutland, Vt. 


An effective lighting installation 
which yields but a nominal amount 
of revenue, although useful to the 
community and “good publicity” for 
the utility, has recently been made at 


- the Rutland Fair Grounds. A new re- 


inforced concrete grandstand was 
built to replace one destroyed by fire, 
and in view of the limited use of 
lighting each year it was desirable to 
keep costs down to a minimum. The 
stand is 325 ft. long, 62.5 ft. wide 
and seats in the vicinity of 4,150 per- 
sons. The roof is aluminum painted 
on the under side to aid in reflection 
and the lighting is furnished by a 
total of 92 150-watt G.E.PAR-38 
floodlight projector lamps without 
lighting fixtures and with outlet boxes 
equipped with Bryant swivel sockets. 


Volt- 
Amperes Volts Amperes Watts Factor 


Circuits 
936 636 0.68 


About 67 of these fixtures are located 
in the grandstand, the rest being used 
to light approaches, etc. 

The units are spaced 16 ft. apart 
longitudinally and 25 ft. apart later- 
ally, the mounting heights being 8 ft. 
above the seats on the rear posts, 25 
ft. in the central row and 20 ft. at the 
front. Six No. 12 circuits (two-wire) 
serve the units from a central panel 
board. All projectors are mounted to 
throw light beams forward and the 
front row aids in lighting the track. 
Very satisfactory intensity and cover- 
age have been obtained and, due to 
the smail size of the units, the appear- 
ance is pleasing. Including conces- 
sions and other uses of energy, the 
fair consumes about 30,000 kw.-hr. 
each fall. 


Things to Consider 
in a Feed Grinder Job 


By C. P. WAGNER 


Northern States Power Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Success of a farm service salesman 
in his job depends on how well he 
understands all of the factors and 
ramifications of electricity application 


** Signal“ sign (round). . 
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to farm uses. For instance, feed 
grinding. There is a lot more to the 
satisfactory operation of a feed grind- 
er than just the installation of a motor 
and a mill. Here are some of the 
things the utility representative 
should have in mind when he is dis- 
cussing a feed-grinding job with his 
farmer friend and customer: 


Selection of grinder and motor so that 
wiring will not be overloaded. 

Or, if the farmer wants a larger motor 
than his wiring will allow, what is the 
lowest cost way to revise the wiring or 
otherwise to increase its capacity. 

Is three-phase service available? If so, 
should it be used for the grinder? 

What other work can the motor do when 
it is not grinding feed? 

Has the farmer a motor on some other 
equipment that can be spared for grinding 
when needed? 

What type of grinder? A burr or a 
hammer mill? Why one in preference to 
the other? 

What new construction or reconstruction 
is advisable in the granary? 


The experienced and competent 
farm service adviser will think auto- 
matically of all these things and of 
others applying to the particular 
case. If he does not give them all 
due consideration in determining his 
recommendation, the farmer will not 
get from his feed-grinder installation 
the satisfaction to which he is en- 
titled. 





SILVER-BACKED PROJECTOR LAMPS serve grandstand on lines of Central Vermont Public Service. To reduce investment 
no fixtures are used and underside of grandstand is aluminum painted to provide reflection 
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CONIBINATION DEAL apRriz ist to JULY ist 


G-E “DIAL-THE-FABRIC” 
AUTOMATIC IRON 


1. Streamlined. ae 
2. “Dial the fabric” heat control. Pe eee 
3. Compensating thermostat. 1 
4. Moulded handle and thumb rest. 
5 


Fast heating Calrod unit produces even soleplate > aye 
ironing temperature. Le ME 
6. Button nooksto save buttons, =  =(—_——_—————m 0” 
7. Chromeplate finish, attractive, durable. 
8. Heel rest to save lifting. 
9. Long-life cord set, moulded rubber plug. 
10. 1000 watts for faster ironing. — 
11. Weighs only 414 pounds. 


12. List price $8.95. 


Ot Me en see 







G-E “MET-L-TOP” IRONING TABLE 


All metal—will last a lifetime. 
Lightweight—warp-proof—fireproof. 


Vapor-vented—vents carry off steam and aid in 
faster ironing. 


4. Patented folding legs—fold easily without ad- 
justment. 


Rigid construction—standard size. 
List price $5.95. 


COMPLETE 
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Overcurrent Relay 


Induction-cylinder element used is sim- 
ilar to the cup-type unit in network relays, 
polyphase directional relays, type CPD 





Single-phase directional overcurrent relay 
using an induction-cylinder instead of a disk 
for the directional element. General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y 


pilot-wire relay, slip-cycle impedance relay 
and carrier-current relay. With the use of 
a direct-acting arm, the “billiard-ball” con- 
tact construction of the directional element 
is said to suppress contact bounce. The 
induction-cylinder construction is available 
for ground relays as well as phase-direc- 
tional overcurrent relays, including the 
current-polarized type. 


Meters 


New line of ammeters,  milliammeters, 
microammeters and voltmeters. DeJur-Amsco 
Corp., Shelton, Conn. 


This company announces a line of am- 
meters, milliammeters, microammeters and 
voltmeters in 2-in., 3-in.' and 4-in. sizes, 
round and square. This line is primarily 
intended for the radio, recorder, trans- 
mitter, service and miscellaneous elec- 
trical equipment field. 


Torque Indicators 


Three models of torque indicators. Black- 
hawk Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Three models having maximum capaci- 
ties of 175, 420 and 1,000 ft.-lb. are avail- 
able with 4-, 3-and 1-in. socket drives fea- 
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turing a new “Stay-Set” dial. This dial 
magnifies deflection of an inclosed spring- 
steel shaft 26 times and remains at the 
maximum torque reading after tension is 
released. It is reset to zero by turning the 
center knob. These models supplement 
two smaller models of 133 ft.-lb. capacity 
with ye- and 3-in. socket drives. 


Tachometers 


Improved stationary tachometers for regular 
pulley drive and adapted to inches per 
minute. ©. Zernickow Co., 15 Park Row, 
New York City. 


In addition to the improvements made 
to this line of tachometers, a type has 
also been adapted to inches per minute 
for low-speed indications. For use by 
manufacturers of centrifugals, turbines, 
electrical equipment, etc. 


Portable Voltmeter 


This new development is a_ precision 
testing instrument for industrial and cen- 
tral station use and for all service and field 





Triple-range a.c. portable voltmeter, Model 
956; ranges 0-150/300/750 volts. Ferranti 
Electric, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


testing work. The meter is contained in a 
black walnut case fitted with hinged cover 
and carrying strap. Size is 6%x7x4} in. 
and it weighs 4 pounds. 





ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT BUYERS look 
first in “Electrical World” Electrical Buy- 
ers Reference for names, addresses and 
products of manufacturers. 
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Improved Strain Clamp 


Among the new features incorporated 
in this clamp are: (1) Nose of the clamp 
has been extended beyond the clamping 
portion to form a loop which serves as an 
anchorage for the hook on the block and 





Improved ‘Baby Universal'’ strain clamp, 
accommodating 0.145 to 0.350-in. conductors. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


tackle normally used for sagging line con- 
ductors; (2) a reinforcing rib inserted 
in the middle of the, body casting to 
strengthen the lengthened clamp; (3) an 
S-shaped wave in the clamping seat, said 
to increase the holding power and to cause 
the jumper on the no-load side to take off 
at such an angle that it clears the enter- 
ing loaded conductor; (4) a machine bolt 
has been substituted for the carriage bolt 
used in the older design. 


Fluorescent Unit 


Latest addition to line of ‘'Miralume’’ is the 
C-101, 100-watt unit. For operation on |10- 
125 volts or 220-250 volts, 60 cycle a.c. 
Hygrade Sylvania Corp., Salem, Mass. 


Designed for general commercial illumi- 
nation, this unit employs two 40-watt lamps 
(daylight or white). In this new unit the 
lamps and chassis are housed in sand- 
blasted, glass-paneled shade, triangular in 
cross-sectional shape. 


Relay Tool Kit 


A complete kit for the setting and mainte- 
nance of relays. en Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Kit consists of a compact steel tool box 
containing conventional and addition spe- 
cial tools useful in maintenance of relays. 
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IF IT’S A PROBLEM IN 
Hot Line Construction= 


BEYOND THE CAPACITY OF 
YOUR REGULAR FORCES, 
WE OFFER COMPLETELY 
EQUIPPED, EXPERIENCED 
CONSTRUCTION CREWS. 


© 





We Welcome an Opportunity to 


Discuss Your Problems with You. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


Contractors—Engineers 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Hot Rolled Copper Rods ¢ Bare and Tinned Strand 
Bare and Tinned Copper Wire 


(In Rounds, Flats and Squares ) 


URC Weatherproof Wire 
Cotton, Paper and Asbestos Magnet Wire 


(In Rounds, Flats and Squares ) 


Rubber Insulated Wires and Cords 
Lead Covered Cables e Multiconductor Power Cables 
Network, Service Entrance, Control Cables 
>ROMI 





el Oke 


That New, Tough, 60% Jacketed, Heavy Duty Portable Cable 
ROME CABLE 


CORPORATION 
ROME, N. ie 
SALES OFFICES: 
New York Chicago Cleveland Pittsburgh Detrouw 
Boston Richmond Philadelphia Los Angeles 
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In addition to complete sets of pliers, 
wrenches and screwdrivers, the kit con- 
tains a dental mirror, thickness gauge, set 
of spring adjusters, set of contact and 
needle files, and cleaning material. 


Connector 


A new connector which may be used either 
as a solderless connector or as a solder 
lug. Each connector has two parts, a cast 





Solder- we connector for wire sizes from 


No. 10 to 
Detroit, Mich. 


1,000,000 circ.mil. Square D Co., 


lug and a special setscrew, and is designed 
to hold solder and to function as solder 
lugs if desired. The 60-amp. connector is 
for wires from No. 4 to No. 10, the 100- 
amp. from No. 0 to No. 10, the 200-amp. 
from 4/0 to No. 6 wire, the 400-amp. for 
wires from 500,000 circ.-mil to No. 4/0 and 
the 600-amp. for wire from 1,000,000 to 
500,000 circ.-mil. 


Snapswitch 


Snap-acting, non-magnetic —aey Séll, rated 
at | hp., 110 volts a.c. and Il, 220 volts 
a.c, Minneapolis Honeywell y SR Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Incorporating a _ single-pole, double- 
throw switch with three built-in termi- 
nals, it is designed to “break” one set of 
contacts and then “make” the other set of 
contacts when actuated. The following 
hook-ups are possible: (1) To “make” 
and “break” a two-wire circuit; (2) to 
“break” one circuit and “make” another 
circuit when two circuits with a common 
wire are used. Reverse action is obtained 
by reversing the two outside terminals. 
Dimensions are 2x]x? in. 


Cable Reel Lift Truck 


A cable reel truck of simpler construc- 
tion and lighter weight for utility and 
telephone warehouses and supply depots. 
Reels are lifted by the weight of the opera- 
tor on the handle rather than by the 





\ 


Cable reel lift truck of all-welded steel 
construction to carry reels 36, 42 or 48 in. in 
width with diameter from 48 to 96 in. and 
weight capacities of 4,000, 5,000 and’ 6,000 Ib. 
Barrett-Cravens Co., — il. 
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The L-M “Heavy Duty” 
Lightning Arresters 
offers greater protection 


_@ to your transformers 


Repeated Tests on High 
Ampere Surges prove that 
the Arresters can control 


unusually severe lightning 
















Moisture seals are 
posifive — you can 
readily see that no 
moisture appears in- 


side the housing 


The clean gaps are an indi- 





cation of freedom from 
radio interference—the 
gaps are visible through 


the glass housing 








The disconnecting 
Isolator is a positive 
safety valve to protect 


against feeder lock-outs 


a 
: 
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LINE MATERIAL CO. 


“Heavy Duty’ LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
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Here’s why ‘‘GORILLA 
GRIPS” are better — 





MAXIMUM FLEXIBILITY 
PERMANENT GRIP 
PERFECT CONTACT 

EASY INSTALLATION 
WIDE APPLICATION 


Rational Electric 










CPROEOOLCTS CORPURATION 
Pittsburgh, 


~ 
| 


ESTING 
QUIPMENT 


Are You Cramped for Panel Space? 


STATES Type NT Terminal Blocks save 
space. They provide disconnect feature— 
permit testing circuit without disturbing 
wiring. May obtained in any number 
of poles. See Cat. No. 1, Sec. 6 which gives 
full information. 





La. oy Lal 
TYPE NT may be in any number of poles. 
Makes testing of crowded circuits a simple matter. 


THE STATES COMPANY 


19 New Park Ave. Hartford, Conn. 


oer PKU 
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jacking operation. Once the reel is off 
the floor it is supported and conveyed by 
four wheels, two of 9-in. diameter and the 
rear two, which are swivel type of 4in. 
diameter. 


A. C. Welder 


A.C. Arcmaster welder; furnished in three 
models, with ranges of 10-200 amp., 10-250 
amp. and 10-300 amp; all models are rated 
et = volts, 60 cycles. Bear Mfg. Co., Rock 
sland, Ill. 


A multiple (four) coil transformer con- 
struction with reactance control is the 
new feature of this welder, said to make it 
possible for the operator to strike and hold 
a steady arc with any size rod. Operating 
safety is said to be assured as there is no 
connection between the input and the out- 
put. Either ground or welding leads can 
be connected with any of the input wires 
without completing an electrical circuit. 
This welder is built for heavy-duty operat- 
ing conditions. 

+ 


Control Relay 


New relay for controlling a stoker in con- 
junction with time switch, limit controls and 
room thermostat. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


A relay, low-voltage control transform- 
er and terminal are combined in this 
single-pole relay. It may be used as a 
relay between room thermostat and con- 
densing unit in central plant-cooling sys- 
tems. There are three conduit openings 
for interconnecting with other control de- 
vices. 

* 


Angle Coupling 


The sketch shows a typical layout with 
conduit lengths cut and tooled in the 
field. Heretofore field swings and offsets 
at times have been made by “springing” 


%-VARIABLE 
: ACLORDING TO, LENGTH 
OF CONDUIT USED 
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REQUIRED OFFSET 


New 5 deg. angle coupling; standard for 
installation wit concrete encasement; 
“Nocrete'' for installation without concrete 
encasement. Fibre Conduit Company, 292 
Madison Ave., New York City. 


the joint at each side of the coupling. The 
5 deg. angle coupling is said to eliminate 
this condition. The new couplings are 
marked with an orange stripe on the inside 
radius, to avoid confusion with regular 
straight couplings and to indicate the 
“cock” of the 5 deg. angle. 


Electrical Raceway 


“Electrunite"’ steel tubes, inch-marked directly 
on the tube. Steel and Tubes Division, Re- 
public Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A late development in the manufacture 
of electrical raceways, this tubing is 
marked every inch in blue ink so that a 
rule need not be employed. This elec- 
trical raceway is said to produce adequate 
protection for wiring, is light and easy to 
handle and has watertight, compression 
type fittings that eliminate threading. 





Multi-Breaker 


The device now has an insulated ground- 
able neutral combining the construction 
of the insulated and grounded neutral. 
When a screw is inserted in a tapped hole 
of the insulated neutral bar the neutral 





Change in construction of type MB "'Multi- 
Breaker'’ assemblies. Cutler-Hammer, inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


and the case are grounded. These assem- 
blies are available with from one to six- 
teen breakers which can be arranged 
for two- or three-pole solid neutral cir- 
cuits for a.c. service. It has many applica- 
tions in the home, factory and on the farm 
as service equipment for water heater or 
range service and for distribution panels. 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


Switch anp Bus InsuLators—Bulletin 
696-H of the Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio, entitled “A Plan,” tells how to 
select insulators for switch and bus. Data 
are given on the accessory equipment 
needed and also information for use in 
designing stations in this 28-page booklet. 


Licutinc Practice—A new edition of 
“Artificial Light and Its Application,” a 
comprehensive survey of latest lighting 
practice in its various aspects, has been 
published by the Westinghouse Lamp Di- 
vision, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
150 Broadway, New York, N. Y. The 296- 
page publication includes 21 chapters, with 
more than 400 photographs, sketches, tables 
and graphs to illustrate recent develop- 
ments in fluorescent, electrical discharge 
and incandescent lamps. Of interest are 
design data for fluorescent installations. 
Copies are priced at $1.25 each. 


Report—A report of the Boilers Sub- 
committee of the Prime Movers Commit- 
tee, Edison Electric Institute on boilers, 
superheaters, economizers, air heaters, and 
piping. It contains statements by the sub- 
committee, operating companies and manu- 
facturers, covering operating and design 
problems related to boilers, superheaters, 
economizers and auxiliaries which are of 
particular concern to operators of steam- 
generating equipment, together with de- 
scriptions of new developments. Copies 
may be obtained from Edison Electric In- 
stitute, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, at $2 to non-members in U. S. A. 
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Ide Elected President 
of Tennessee Utility 


Directors of the East Tennessee Light 
& Power Co., Bristol, at a special meet- 
ing announced the election of Charles 
E. Ide as president of the company. 
He has been vice-president and general 
manager since 1927. 

The selection of Mr. Ide to head the 
Bristol utility culminates a long period 
of service in the. public utility industry. 
Following an association with Cities 
Service subsidiaries in Toledo, Ohio, 
and Meridian, Miss., he spent eight 
years with Henry L. Doherty & Co. in 
New York. It was in 1927 that he took 
up executive duties with the East Ten- 
nessee Light & Power Co., and the fol- 
lowing year he became vice-president 
and general manager of Tennessee East- 
ern Electric Co. as well. Mr. Ide sérved 
as president of the Southeastern Elec- 
tric Exchange, 1939-40. 


> Denis Stairs, chief engineer Mon- 
treal Engineering Co., Montreal, and 
chairman of the Canadian Electrical 
Association rate structures committee, 
has been appointed chief of construc- 
tion for the Canadian War Supply 
Board, to which he has been devoting 
his services since January. 


> Matcotm R. Wiiuiams, chief engi- 
neer of the Tennessee Utilities Commis- 
sion since 1926, has resigned to join 
the Louisiana Power & Light Co., with 
headquarters at Algiers. A native of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and a graduate of 
the University of Tennessee, Mr. Wil- 
liams entered the employ of the state 
in 1923 and was made chief engineer 
of the utilities commission three years 
later. 


> Epwin W. Lanpmeier, chief engineer 
of the Wadsworth Electric Manufactur- 
ing Co., Covington, Ky., has been 
elected to the office of vice-president of 
the company. Mr. Landmeier, who is 
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only 37 years old, started with the com- 
pany in 1922 in the engineering depart- 
ment. He has gradually advanced up to 
his present executive position. 


P. F. Helm Assigned New 
Duties in Indianapolis 


Promotion of Paul F. Helm to the 
position of assistant to Vice-President 
Dan C. Hess in charge of operation of 
the Indianapolis Power & Light Co. was 
announced recently. 

Mr. Helm has been in charge of the 





company’s 
Paul H. Johnson has been advanced to 
supervisor of the mechanical engineer- 
ing division of the company’s engineer- 
ing department, and L. F. Goodwin 
now heads the electrical engineering 
division. 


engineering department. 


Mr. Helm, who attended Purdue Uni- 
versity, became associated with the 
company in 1918 and has supervised 
engineering work on most of the elec- 
tric system’s extensive developments in 
recent years, including plans for the 
present enlargement of the Harding 
Street power plant and the Morris 


. Street administration building. 


He has been an active member of the 
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central Indiana division of the A.S.M.E. 
and recently was elected to that organ- 
ization’s executive committee. 


> Hersert A. Watson, formerly sales 
promotion manager of the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., Allentown, has been 
appointed director of sales research for 
the domestic gas range division of the 
Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers. 


> H. K. Smiru has been appointed man- 
ager of distribution services and sec- 
retary of the distribution committee of 
the General Electric appliance and 
merchandise department, Bridgeport, 
Conn. Mr. Smith, who has been asso- 
ciated with the G.E. accounting depart- 
ment at Schenectady for the past fifteen 
years, in addition to his new duties, 
will continue as manager of the com- 
mercial research division, to which 
position he was appointed last Jan- 
uary. 


> B. Frank Morcat has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Pennsylvania 
Public Utility Commission by Gov. 
Arthur H. James. John Siggins, Jr., was 
named chairman of the commission re- 
cently to fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of Denis J. Driscoll and Mr. 
Morgal was appointed to complete the 
personnel of the board. Mr. Morgal 
entered the employ of the old Public 
Service Commission in 1914 and his 
service with the commission has been 
continuous since that time. 


> Atrrep L. Pierce was the guest of 
honor at a testimonial dinner on June 
3, celebrating the fortieth anniversary 
of his managership of the Borough Elec- 
tric Works, Wallingford, Conn. One 
hundred and seventy-five persons at- 
tended, among whom were many promi- 
nent figures in the electrical industry. 
R. G. Warner of the United [luminat- 
ing Co., New Haven, was the principal 
speaker. Before becoming manager of 
the municipal plant at Wallingford, 
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Mr. Pierce had been connected with 
the old Thomson-Houston Electric Co., 
in West Lynn, Mass.; the South Had- 
ley Falls (Mass.) Electric Light Co.; 
Woonsocket (R.I.) Electric Machine 
& Power Co. and the Union Electric 
Light Co., Franklin, Mass. He is a 
member of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, American Society 
for the Advancement of Science and of 
other engineering and technical associ- 
ations. 


> Ro_anp WHITEHURST, formerly man- 
ager of the Washington, D. C., branch 
of the Electric Storage Battery Co., has 
been appointed assistant general sales 
manager with headquarters at the home 
office of the company in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Whitehurst will be succeeded as 
manager of the Washington branch by 
J. A. KLINcENSMITH, who, as a mem- 
ber of the local sales staff, is widely 
known there. Mr. Whitehurst has been 
in the employ of the company since 
1908 and has been manager of the 
Washington branch for 20 years. He 
was formerly connected with the New 
York branch. 


> Norman Z. Atcock of Kingston, 
Ont., Canada, has been selected as the 
first successful candidate for the 
Charles LeGeyt Fortescue Fellowship, 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers has announced. Mr. Alcock 
will enter the graduate school of elec- 
trical engineering at California Insti- 
tute of Technology next fall, special- 
izing in the field of communications 
under Prof. R. W. Sorenson. The fel- 
lowship committee is administered by 
the A.LE.E. The graduate fellowship, 
established by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. “in recogni- 
tion of the valuable contributions to the 
electric power industry” made by the 
late Dr. Fortescue during his 38 years 
with the company, carries with it a 
minimum award of $500 a year. 


> Harry W. Ewatp, formerly sales 
manager of the range division of Lan- 
ders, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., has joined the staff of the 
Porcelain Enamel Institute, Chicago, as 
director of merchandising. Mr. Ewald 
brings to this activity broad experience 
in merchandising appliances. He has 
been active in merchandising and sales 
promotional work with Philadelphia 
Electric Co., Electric Bond & Share 
Co. and the Duquesne Light Co. His 
association work includes the manager- 
ship of the Electrical League of Pitts- 
burgh, editorial direction of sales train- 
ing and merchandising publications for 
the Pennsylvania Electric Association 
and the American Gas Association. He 
formerly served as a member of the 
plan committee of Edison Electric In- 
stitute’s Modern Kitchen Bureau. 
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O. J. Miller Assumes 
New Duties in Michigan 


O. J. Miller, manager of: production 
and transmission for the Tennessee Elec- 
tric Power Co. until the sale of that 
company to the TVA and co-operating 
agencies last year, has joined the Jack- 
son (Mich.) organization of the Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp. as assist- 
ant supervising engineer. He will work 
with J. H. Foote, supervising engineer 
in charge of Commonwealth & South- 
ern general engineering department, 
northern division, in the administration 
of the department. 

Mr. Miller entered the public utility 





field in 1916 with E. W. Clark & Co., 
management corporation, Columbus, 
Ohio, where he handled engineering 
assignments involving design and con- 
struction in Portland, Ore.; Columbus, 
Ohio; East St. Louis, Ill., and Tennes- 
see. In 1920 he joined the Tennessee 
Electric Power Co. organization as engi- 
neer in charge of various engineering, 
operating and construction activities. 
In 1924 he was made superintendent of 
production, operation and maintenance, 
which was followed four years later by 
his appointment as manager of the 
production and transmission depart- 
ment. Since the sale of the electric 
power facilities of this company he has 
been manager of the transportation sys- 
tem in Nashville, Tenn. 


OBITUARY 


> Joun J. Cusack, vice-president and 
sales manager of the Meter Devices Co., 
Canton, Ohio, died May 30. He was 37 
years of age. ' 


> Sumner E. Brown, 59, for many 
years a prominent illuminating engi- 
neer at Boston, Mass., and inventor of 
a reflector bearing his name, died at 
Dedham, Mass., on May 19. He was a 
native of Springfield, Mass., and was 
graduated from the Massachusetts In- 





stitute of Technology in 1904. He was 
president of Brown Reflector, Inc., at 


the time of his retirement from business 
in 1928. 


> Wittiam H. Quinn, New York district 
manager of the Chain Belt Co., Mil- 
waukee, died suddenly, May 5, in New 
York City. Mr. Quinn had been with 
the company since 1923 and manager 
of the New York office since 1928. 


> Francis W. Dean, 88, for many years 
a prominent consulting engineer at 
Boston, Mass., and past-president of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, died at his home in Lexing- 
ton, Mass., on May 25. He was widely 
known in the industrial engineering 


field. 


> Wituiam A. Epwarps, who had been 
in charge of the rural lines division of 
the sales department of Indianapolis 
Power & Light Co. for a number of 
years, died May 21 in Indianapolis, fol- 
lowing a heart attack. Mr. Edwards was 
61 years of age and worked until the 
date of his death. A native of Shelby- 
ville, Ind., he was director of service 
for the Public Service Commission of 
Indiana for four years before taking 
up rural electrical development for the 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co. in 1929. 


> Oswatp Stickney, who had been 
connected with the Detroit Edison Co. 
for the past eighteen years in electrical 
engineering capacities, died April 29, 
after a short illness. Born in New- 
burgh, Ontario, in 1901, Mr. Stickney 
went to Detroit in 1920. He was a 
charter member of the Engineering 
Society of Detroit and a member of 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. 


> Cuartes VAN STONE, 77, inventor of 
the Van Stone steam piping joint, and 
for many years a member of the Boston 
firm of Lumsden & Van Stone, well 
known in power plant engineering 
circles, died at Reading, Mass., on 
May 12. 


> Georce W. Putver, formerly owner 
of the old Seneca River Power Co. of 
Baldwinsville, N. Y., died at his home 
in that village May 24, in his seventy- 
fifth year. A native of Oswego, N. Y., 
Mr. Pulver became identified with the 
New York Telephone Co. early in his 
career and subsequent connections fol- 
lowed with the Syracuse Rapid Transit 
Co., Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. and Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co. in Buffalo and Seattle. 
Mr. Pulver and Simon B. Storrer pur- 
chased the Seneca River plant in 1900 
and under their management the first 
electric lights were installed in Bald- 
winsville. Mr. Pulver retired in 1924 
when the Baldwinsville plant was sold 
to the Niagara Hudson Power Corp. 
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Facts You Can Use to Cut Distribution Costs... No. 1 
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No Concrete Casing is needed 
when you install J-M Trans- 
ite Conduit. It does not warp 
...holds its strength and 
true form under heavy earth 
loads and traffic stress. 





Made of Asbestos and Cement, Trans- 
ite Conduit cannot rust or rot... 
offers exceptional resistance to all 
forms of corrosion. 


OU SAVE all the expense of “‘concreting-in’”’ when you 

use J-M Transite Conduit. So strong it needs no pro- 
tective casing of any kind, this durable duct holds its true 
form under sustained earth loads and traffic pressure. Warp- 
ing is practically eliminated. 

And you spend less money on maintenance, for Transite 
is an asbestos-cement product . . . non-metallic and inorganic. 
It can’t burn, rot, rust or cause dangerous fumes. Yet installed 
costs are low, for Transite’s long lengths, light weight and 
smooth bore make work fast and economical. For details, 


; 4 . 
write for brochure DS-410. Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th . ee saaatitacena 
ransite Ducts are light in weight, easy 
Street, New York, N. Y. to assemble. Their smooth bore stays 
smooth in service . . . permits easy, 


rapid cable pulls at any time. 


¥%| Johns-Manville 
mice TRANSITE DUCTS 


CORROSION 
TRANSITE CONDUIT... For TRANSITE KORDUCT... For instal- 
S e a hs | F 4 useunderground without lationinconcrete. Thinner walled, 
a concrete envelope and lower priced, but otherwise iden- 
for exposed locations. tical with Transite Conduit. 
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Electrical Exports 
Continue Above ‘39 


Exports of electrical equipment dur- 
ing April were $11,811,777, a decrease 
of 8.9 per cent from March, but 25 
per cent above April a year ago, ac- 
cording to the Department of Com- 
merce. For the first four months, elec- 
trical shipments totaled $46,133,458, or 
34.2 per cent ahead of the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 

While exports of d.c. generators fell 
off from $56,571 in March to $29,433 in 
April, foreign shipments of a.c. genera- 
tors increased to $413,965 from $182,- 
637 in March. Exports of both types 
of welding sets increased. Although ex- 
ports of stationary motors of 1 to 200 
hp. declined from $313,657 to $153,919, 
those of over 200 hp. advanced from 
$30,590 to $117,777. 


General Cable Meeting Off 


The adjourned special meeting of the 
stockholders of the General Cable 
Corp., scheduled to be held on June 6, 
was adjourned again to July 2. 


Completes Plant in Rio 


Announcement has been made that 
the Line Material Co. has completed 
construction of a plant in a suburb of 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Started in 1937, 
manufacturing operations at first were 
conducted by the Line Material Co. in 
Rio on rented property. The new plant 
consists of three buildings totaling 16,- 
000 sq. ft. 


Norge Sales Up 27% 


First quarter sales of Norge home 
appliances were 27 per cent ahead of a 
year ago, totaling 79,416 units, “and 
the improvement would have been more 
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impressive if we had been able to ship 
in greater volume,” according to How- 
ard Blood, Norge general manager and 
executive vice-president of Borg-War- 
ner Corp. 


General Electric Paid 
$2,567,042 in Pensions 


Pension payment to retired employees 
of the General Electric Co. totaled 
$2,567,042 during 1939. On December 
31, 1939, there were 3,410 pensioners on 
the rolls with an average age of 69.3 
years, with average continuous service 
of 29.3 years, and an average annual 
pension of $756. In the major apparatus 
works of the company a total of $1,724.- 
181 was paid. 

Assets of the General Electric Pen- 
sion Trust comprising amounts paid in 
by the company on December 31, 1939, 
were $45,214,438, and those of the Gen- 
eral Electric Additional Pension Trust, 
comprising savings paid in by em- 
ployees, were $14,284,867 as of that 
same date. 
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NEMA Indices Show 
Dip in April Orders 


While orders for electrical equipment 
decreased during April, they continued 
well above last year’s levels, according 
to the NEMA indices. 

For transmission and distribution 
equipment, the index dropped to 129.9, 
a decrease of 2.9 per cent from March, 
but 33.6 per cent ahead of April last 
year. In the case of motors and genera- 
tors, the orders index showed a decline 
to 104.6, 9.8 per cent below March but 
35 per cent above April, 1939. For both 
equipment groups, the April figures 
were the highest for any April since 
1937. 

The percentage changes from the 
previous month compared with a de- 
crease of 20.2 per cent in 1939, an in- 
crease of 15.3 per cent in 1938 and a 
decrease of 0.5 per cent in 1937, for 
transmission and distribution equip- 
ment. For motors and generators, the 
corresponding decreases were 22.0, 10.8 
and 19.1 per cent, respectively. These 
indices on electrical goods cover orders 
received during the month. 
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NEMA INDEX, value of orders received for motors (large d.c., polyphase, synchronous) 
and generators (engine, belt-driven); also for transmission and distribution equipment 
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“Reports” on 


@ Customer Usage Data 
e Rate Changes 
e Load Fluctuation Data 


at Half Cost 


THE ONE-STEP METHOD 


OF BILL ANALYSIS 


@ As this is the “Convention Report” 
issue of E.E.1., may we point out the 
great saving in costs which may be 
yours by using the R & S One-Step 
Method of Bill Analysis. Here is the 
practical answer in making complete, 
accurate consumption analyses. It 
provides full information in a single 
step at about 50% less than the cost 
of former methods. Direct compila- 
tion from your billing register, or other 
customer records: no advance prep- 
aration, field work, or interruption of 
your regular routine. 


The kw.-hrs. billed are entered on an 
adding machine keyboard. A tape is 
prepared of all items and a consump- 
tion total accumulated which serves 
as a control. At the same time—by 
this single operation—the bill count 
for each kw-hr. step is made by 
electrically controlled accumulating 
registers. 


Write for your copy 


scribes briefly how 
these savings are 
made, 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL 
CORPORATION 


Utilities Division 


102 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 
BOSTON * CHICAGO « DETROIT 
MONTREAL * TORONTO 
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Start Construction Work 
on 114 Marine Turbines 


New construction work on 114 marine 
turbines at a cost of $13,000,000 to pro- 
vide power for 34 navy ships, oil tank- 
ers and merchant cargo vessels is un- 
der way at the steam turbine plant of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. 

The marine turbines now under con- 
struction will produce a total of 1,211,- 
000 hp. and will include power equip- 
ment for the 45,000-ton U.S.S. New Jer- 
sey, world’s largest battleship, now be- 
ing built at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
Two other battleships, the Indiana and 
the Alabama, will be powered by West- 
inghouse turbines, as will four cruisers 
and six destroyers. The thirteen navy 
ships will use a total of more than 
1,000,000 hp. 
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Australian City Awards 
Contracts a Year Ahead 


City Council, Brisbane, Queensland, 
Australia, is making awards for re- 
quired electrical equipment from four 
months to one year in advance of esti- 
mated time of installation, covering 
an electrical development program for 
the coming fiscal year. Switchgear 
panels, oil circuit breakers and auxil- 
iary equipment for power substations 
at Lang Park and on Hamilton Road 
are estimated to require about 65 
weeks for delivery from overseas con- 
tractors who secure the orders, or 
about 52 weeks where purchases are 
made from Australian manufactur- 
ers. 

All underground cables for 4 miles 
in the city area will be purchased 
from overseas manufacturers and are 
expected to require from four to five 
months for delivery. 


Will Build Addition 


Automatic Electric Manufacturing 
Co., Mankato, Minn., has approved 
plans for a new one-story and base- 
ment plant unit on site at Byron and 
State Streets, for which superstructure 
will be placed under way at once. Erec- 
tion contract has been let to A. R. 
Kleinschmidt Construction Co. 





New York Metal Prices 





June 11, '40 June 4, '40 
C—- per Cents per 
und Pound 
Cop “4 electrolytic .... a 50* 11.50* 
Lead, S. & R. price.. 5.00 5.00 
Antimony SpRUARER so ktake 14.00 14.00 
Nickel, _: hanced teas 35.00 35.00 
Zinc, Spot is ere 6.64 6.64 
ck eee eee 55.50 54.75 
Aluminum, 99 per cent.. 19.00 19.00 
*Delivered Connecticut Valley. 
15, 1940 


SHOWS YOU 
WHERE AND 
WHEN LOADS 
CHANGE IN EACH 
LOCALITY 





You may have numerous transformer 
—, on your lines that are not fully 
ou may have others that are 
ee Both of these situations can 
remain unknown for too long a time. As 
a result, it is obvious that service and 
maintenance costs are to high. If you 
knew the situation you could switch the 
transformers of low capacity for those of 
higher capacity. 
Routine transformer checking would keep 
you informed of the load conditions on 
your lines and bring you savings which 
experience shows amounts t> worthwhile 
dollars. 


NOTE THIS SAVING TOO! 


Routine transformer checking makes it 
possible for you to save the money you 
might spend in buying transformer banks 
of ——, capacity — therefore, y pays 
to know the type and duration of peaks. 
The complete story tells you other interest- 
ing facts—find out all of the benefits to 
you through routine transformer checking. 
Write for bulletin. 


aa a> 
MAX-I-METER 


The MAX-I-METER is a modern, lightweight, 
weatherproof, maximum-demand ammeter 
combined with a multi-range split core 
current transformer—4 ratios — which 
clamps over the conductor. No connec- 
tions to make. No trailing leads. Ready 
for instant use —no support necessary. 
aaa Ro 3% on or minus. _ 
ect ambient temperature. 
be easily reset and used ae 
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100 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
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Field Reports on Business 


Electrical manufacturers and utilities stand to receive increased business from 
the national defense program. Production has been speeded to provide for new 
orders to be received. Utilities are rushing construction programs to be in a 
position to meet any increase in power demands. Earnings continue upward. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Unit buying of small motors and indus- 
trial control apparatus, prolonging of ne- 
gotiations for heavy power generating 
equipment and spasmodic activity in util- 
ity requirements all point to a temporary 
uncertainty in the electrical market in this 
district. Marine electrical equipment alone 
shows a strong trend and the sales volume 
in this field continues to move upward, 
and will keep on so for some time, judging 
from present commitments. 

Electric furnace manufacturers report 
considerable activity in their field and are 
engaged in confidential negotiations on a 
large scale. Stanley P. Rockwell Co., 
Hartford, Conn., has purchased a 52-kw. 
electric drawing furnace for 1,250-deg. 
operation. In Connecticut government 
contracts continue to be received in good 
volufne and presage a strengthening in the 
demand for electrical apparatus. More 
than $317,000 in contracts for machine 
tools and metal products was involved in 
recent placements in that area, and an 
additional $175,000 worth of non-ferrous 
products contracts were let in the Water- 
bury, Conn., district during the past fort- 
night. 

Self-contained store air-conditioners 
show an increase in sales in eastern Mas- 
sachusetts, where more than 36 hp. in 
these units were placed in small restau- 
rants during the past month. Plans for 
the construction of the $25,000,000 Quon- 
set, R. I., airport have been announced by 
the Navy. Among unusual items are a 
large installation of electrical cooking ap- 
paratus for the permanent ground force 
quarters to be erected there, large scale 
direction and signal lighting for airship 
manoeuvering, radio, shop and other equip- 
ment. 


PACIFIC COAST 


San Francisco frame building totaled 
$1,700,000 during May, or 70 per cent over 
May last year. Many home tract develop- 
ments are reported along the peninsula, 
including 700 five-rroom homes by one 
contractor, a 1l5-acre tract of one-acre 
homes at $15,000 and up, and several other 
500- to 800-acre old-time estates to be put 
on the market for similar groupings. Wide- 
spread official approval of thin-wall build- 
ing wire has stimulated private new build- 
ing and increased lighting intensity in old 
jobs, especially in San Francisco, where 
electrical industry co-operation has ac- 
counted for $226,500 in rewiring contracts 
this year, plus $135,000 more actively pros- 
pective. Mines are good buyers of equip- 
ment; there are fewer mines, but heavier 
orders by the larger mines, especially in 
Grass Valley, Calif., district, where one 
group has bought 2,000 hp. to 12,000. 

County and municipal purchasing has 
decreased and the usual seasonal end-of- 
fiscal-year orders, to spend annual budget 
money, have been small. Los Angeles is 
building a $350,000 electric repair shop; 
Fresno a $400,000 city hall; Eugene, Ore., 
has awarded Westinghouse a _ 7,500-kv. 
steam turbo-generator and _ accessories, 
value $175,890, plus $23,625 for condenser 
equipment. 

Miscellaneous orders include one car- 
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load iron telephone wire for forest service 
in Oregon; cedar poles for various Bonne- 
ville sectors; radio equipment for Fair- 
banks, Alaska, army air base; $4,000 oil 
fuse cutouts, and $12,000 electric welding 
equipment. Oakland shipyards report about 
$200,000 electric work on remodeled boats 
recently sold to foreign customers. 


NEW YORK 


The spread of war in Europe continues 
to have a depressing effect on markets. 
Security prices have been under pressure 
and there is a noticeable constricting of 
foreign activity. Domestic business has 
shown new stimulus from placing of orders 
for war materials. A sharp spurt in indus- 
trial activity is due when orders are placed 
covering the requirements of national de- 
fense. 

Electrical manufacturers are speeding 
production on present orders to make room 
on the production floor for new orders 
soon to be placed. Equipment sales are 
running at about the same level as during 
the first three months. A further backlog 
is piling up, with more in sight. Industrial 
orders are gaining in importance. The 
Navy and aircraft program will draw heav- 
ily on the electrical industry for equip- 
ment. 

The utilities are well equipped to meet 
increased power demands. Additional 
capacity is being installed as part of the 
$605,000,000 building program this year. 
Utilities are looking ahead to the 1942 
needs and are likely to place orders well 
in advance to insure delivery on time. 
Sales of household electrical appliances 
continue to move ahead. SEC integration 
proceedings loom as the most disturbing 
factor. 


CHICAGO 


Climbing steadily through the month of 
May, business activity in general increased 
the margin of gain over last year. Man- 
ufacturing operations especially have 
made rapid strides forward in the past 
few weeks. Although a good proportion 
reflects the stimulating effects of war 
material orders, the demand from other 
sources showed a sizeable increase. 

Ninety-four per cent of the manufac- 
turers reporting May sales to the Electric 
Association made increases over April as 
well as the comparable period last year. 
Rehabilitation and expansion of manufac- 
turing plants is creating a larger demand 
for electrical equipment. Dealers report 
appliance sales are making a creditable 
showing, averaging between 15 and 30 
per cent above a year ago. 

Utility purchases continue at a com- 
paratively high level as construction proj- 
ects are being rapidly carried forward. 
Interest in air-conditioning and the de- 
mand for electric room coolers picked 
up sharply last week, during the unsea- 
sonably warm weather. Results of an 
electric roaster campaign are reported to 
be highly satisfactory so far. 

Building construction of all types in 
this city during May was the highest for 
any month this year and showed a gain 
of 35 per cent over the same month last 
year. 
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G. & W. ELECTRIC SPECIALTY COMPANY of Chicago 
has used ELECTRICAL WorLD—regularly, force- 
fully, effectively — from the earliest days of 
its commercial life to the leadership position 
it occupies today. George P. Edmonds, Gen- 
eral Manager, feels no hesitancy in attrib- 
uting a real part of G. & W.’s success to 
ELECTRICAL WoRLD. His letter, in addition, 
points to a highly important though frequent- 
ly neglected phase of advertising performance: 


“Selling ideas in a technical field isn’t easy; 
the general tendency is to let somebody else 
try it first. But we know that engineers read 
Electrical World with the confidence that it 
gives them reliable and useful information. 
We believe that applies to the advertising as 
well as the editorial content. Therefore, the 
impressions created through consistent adver- 
tising, consciously or unconsciously, lead to 
acceptance and sale of our products. 


“Thirty years of steady advertising in 
Electrical World has unquestionably contrib- 
uted materially to the recognition we enjoy 
and the sales successes we have won.” 
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LAPP INSULATOR COMPANY of LeRoy, N. Y., 
launched its WoRLD program back in 1917. 
The fine industry position this company en- 
joys is due, in no small part, to the consistency 
and real excellence of this advertising. Brent 
Mills, Sales Manager, confirms this in the fol- 
lowing significant words: 

“We have always been well pleased with the 
results of our advertising in Electrical World. 

“I believe such a statement coming from us 
means a little more than from many organiza- 
tions, because all our advertising is carried 
out with a definite objective in mind. Seldom, 
indeed, do we run an ad just to run an ad. 
During the many years that we have used 
Electrical World there have been several spe- 
cific tasks for our advertising to perform, and 
the degree to which we have succeeded in 
attaining these objectives constitutes a very 
satisfactory indication of the effectiveness of 
our work. 

“We know that Electrical World has done 
its part of the job in a most gratifying manner.” 


ELECTRICAL WORLD 


Serving a Huge and Ever-Growing Market 
A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. C. 


No. 8 of a series of factual messages designed to demonstrate that GOOD ADVERTISING 
in a leading business publication will invariably produce worth-while sales results 
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for extra 


STRENGTH 
STRETCH 


and DIELECTRIC 
SAFETY— 


Acme bias tapes 


BIAS 
seed ai News.) TAPES 


sile and dielectric strength. With plenty of 
stretch, they fit snugly into difficult spaces, 
and when the job is done, it is electrically 
safe. For all-around satisfaction, specify 
“Acme"! 


THE ACME WIRE CO., NEW HAVEN, CT. 


ACME WIRE PRODUCTS 


VARNISHED INSULATIONS—MAGNET 
WIRE COILS—CAPACITORS 


Hae mileey 22 


Acme 






for technical and 


business men fh 


NEW 1940 


Catalogue of 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 





OVER 1500 BOOKS DESCRIBED 


Here is a guide to pract:cal, expert informa- 
tion on many business and technical subjects. 
It contains clear, concise descriptions of more 
than 1500 authoritative, informative books 
written by leaders of business, industry and 
research. Get your copy now. In it you will 
find the up-to-date books that w ll give you the 
facts—experience—data—you need in solving 
your particular problems. 


McGraw-Hill Books bring you the 
experience of experts in your field 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42 St., N.Y. 


Please send me a free copy of the New 1940 Catalogue 
of McGraw-Hill Books. I want to know more about: 
«Name subjects of most interest to you.) 
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Sales Opportunities 


Cuester, Nes.—Southern Nebraska 
Power Co., Superior, Neb., plans exten- 
sions in transmission line from Deshler to 
Chester, close to 14 miles, for power supply 
at latter place. Application has been made 
for permission. 

Denison, Iowa—City Council receives 
bids until June 24 for one 1,500-kw. tur- 
bine-generator, exciter, air cooler, surface 
condenser and accessory equipment for 
installation in municipal power plant. Ex- 
tensions and improvements will be made 
in station. 


Opatocka, Fia.—Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
D.C., will secure appropriation of $3,500,000 
through navy air base bill (totaling $124,- 
000,000), passed by Congress, for estab- 
lishment of new naval air base at Opa- 
locka, near Miami, where tract of 1284 
acres of land is being acquired, project 
to include a power plant to cost about 
$150,000; electric light and power lines, 
and other utility distribution systems, 

,000; radio buildings and _ towers, 
$50,000; shop buildings, with installation 
of motors and controls, switchgear and 
accessories, $130,000; hangars, with elec- 
trical facilities, $675,000; and miscellan- 
eous structures, including cold storage 
plant, administration building, barracks, 
etc. Proposed to ask bids in near future. 


Los Ancetes, Catir.—North American 
Aviation, Inc., 5701 Imperial Highway, 
Venice, Los Angeles, plans installation of 
motors and controls, conveyors, duct lines, 
panel boards, switchgear, electric hoists 
and other equipment in new one-story ad- 
ditions, with main unit, 75 x 420 ft. 
Entire project reported to cost over $200,- 
000. Work is scheduled to begin soon. 


Hastincs, Nes.—City Council has au- 
thorized expansion and improvements in 
municipal power plant, to include instal- 
lation of new switchgear, estimated to cost 
about $54,000; installation of overhead 
crane for turbine maintenance, improve- 
ments in spray pond, station wiring and 
miscellaneous work, Also will convert pres- 
ent distribution system for service at 4,150 
volts, instead of 2,450-volt current, as here- 
tofore. Entire project is estimated to cost 
apnroximately $141,700, and will be car- 
ried out soon. Black & Veatch, 4706 Broad- 
way, Kansas City, Mo., are consulting 
engineers. 


Quantico, Va.—Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, 
D. C., receives bids until June 21 for one 
motor-generator set and control equip- 
ment for installation at yard at Quantico 
(Schedule 1899). 


Reapinc, Pa.—Carpenter Steel Co., Read- 
ing, plans installation of motors and con- 
trols, duct lines, panel boards, conveyors, 
electric hoists and other equipment in new 
addition to mill, to be used for expansion 
in steel wire division. Cost estimated over 


$200,000. 


Leacu, Ky.—Appalachian Electric Power 
Co., Roanoke, Va., plans extensions in 
transmission lines in vicinity of Leach, 
near Catlettsburg, Ky., including overhead 
crossing over Big Sandy River. Applica- 
tion for permission has been made. Work 
will be placed under way soon. 


Cuicaco, Itt.—Sprague, Warner & Co., 
600 West Erie Street, wholesale grocer, 
plans installation of motors and controls, 
air-conditioning plant and system, auto- 
matic conveyors, loaders, cold storage 
unit, switchgear and other equipment in 
new one and two-story storage and dis- 
tributing building, with four-story tower, 





totaling 750,000 sq.ft. of floor space, at 
Sacramento and Franklin Boulevards. Bids 
will be asked in near future. Cost about 
$1,700,000. A. Epstein, 2001 West Per- 
shing Road, is engineer. 


Dixon, Itt.—lIllinois Northern Utilities 
Co., Dixon, plans extensions in primary 
and secondary lines in parts of Whiteside, 
DeKalb, Warren, Lee, Mercer, Kane, La- 
Salle and other counties, totaling close to 
60 miles, for expansion in rural electric 
system, including power substation and 
service facilities. Proposed to begin work 
soon. 


Gary, Inp.—Gary Aviation Authority, 
City Hall, Thomas P. Hodges, chairman, 
plans installation of complete night-light- 
ing system at new municipal airport on 
475-acre tract of land near city, including 
beacon lamps, boundary lighting system, 
field lighting system, duct lines for serv- 
ice in different buildings, motors and con- 
trols for shop units, and other equipment. 
Project will be carried out through fed- 
eral aid. 


ALHAMBRA, CaALIF.—Southern California 
Edison Co., Los Angeles, has approved 
final plans for new power substation at 
Alhambra Road and Granada Avenue, Al- 
hambra, and will place work under way 
at once. Contract for building erection 
has been awarded to Steed Brothers, 714 
Date Street, Alhambra. Equipment instal- 
lation will be carried out by company 
forces. 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
D. C., has plans under way for expansion 
and improvements in power plant at 
Charleston navy yard, including installa- 
tion of equipment for increased capacity. 
Cost estimated about $400,000. Also plans 
installation of a motor-generator set and 
accessory equipment at shipways at same 
yard, to cost approximately $100,000. This 
is part of extension program at yard, for 
which funds are being secured through 
new naval appropriations bill, passed by 
Congress. Public Works Officer at yard 
will be in charge. 


Cotumsus, Nes.—Loup River Public 
Power District, 2307 Thirteenth Street, Co- 
lumbus, plans new two-story and_base- 
ment, L-shaped, service, operating and 
headquarters building on local site, with 
department for rural electric division, me- 
ter department, equipment division and 
other operating facilities. Financing is be- 
ing arranged through Federal aid. Leo A. 
Daly, Insurance Building, Omaha, Neb., is 
architect. 


Datton, Ga.—North Georgia Electric 
Membership Corporation, Dalton, William 
L. Manton, superintendent, plans new out- 
door power substation near Dalton, where 
connection will be made with high-tension 
lines of TVA, which will furnish power 
supply for distribution by cooperative or- 
ganization in parts of Gordon, Whitfield 
and Chattooga Counties. 


Pontiac, Micu.—Yellow Truck & Coach 
Manufacturing Co., Pontiac, plans instal- 
lation of motors and controls, duct lines, 
panel boards, conveyors, electric hoists and 
extensive industrial lighting system in new 
one-story addition, 120 x 400 feet, to taxi- 
cab manufacturing works. Albert Kahn, 
Inc., New Center Building, Detroit, is 
architect and engineer. Company also will 
modernize ahd install similar electrical 
equipment in: local building, close to 
40,000 square feet of floor space, recently 
purchased as another part of plant expan- 
sion program. Entire project reported to 
cost over $400,000. 
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REA Units Purchase 
Generating Plants 


Purchase of eight fully mobile gene- 
rating plants to provide electric power 
for four REA-financed distribution sys- 
tems has been approved by Harry Slat- 
tery, Rural Electrification Administra- 
tor. Five of these units will be in- 
stalled by two Virginia co-operatives 
whose lines are nearly ready for en- 
ergization and three by two Oregon 
co-operatives whose construction is just 
starting. 

Community Electric Co-operative, 
with headquarters at Suffolk, Va., or- 
dered three of these plants having two 
60-kw. units each, and the Prince 
George Electric Co-operative of Dis- 
putanta, Va., ordered two having two 
50-kw. units for each trailer. 

REA loans to the Prince George 
Electric Co-operative total $135,000 to 
build 141 miles of power lines to serve 
366 members and $5,000 to finance 
house wiring and plumbing installa- 
tions; to the Community Electric Co- 
operative REA loans total $220,000 to 
build 239 miles of line to serve 796 
members. 

The Malheur Co-operative Electric 
Association, Vale, Ore., is constructing 
its own power system. It is a “self- 
help” co-operative. REA loans for 
this co-operative total $108,000 for 
building 115 miles of lines to serve 347 
members, $30,000 for a generating 
plant and $10,000 for financing wiring 
and plumbing installations. 

The eighth mobile generator is or- 
dered by the Jordan Valley Electric 
Co-operative of Jordan Valley, Ore. 
REA has agreed to lend the co-opera- 
tive $30,000, of which $12,000 is for 
the generating plant and $18,000 for 
building 4.5 miles of line to serve 81 
members. 


Recent Allotments 


Administrator Slattery has also an- 
nounced allotments for loans totaling 
$273,000 to construct a generating 
plant to serve an existing REA co- 
operative distribution system in Michi- 
gan and to purchase certain power lines 
in Texas. Plans for the generating 
plant in Michigan developed when long 
negotiations between the Fruit Belt 
Electric Co-operative and the Michigan 
Gas & Electric Company failed to 
result in a satisfactory quotation for 
wholesale power. The allotment was 
$145,000 to build a Diesel generating 
plant near the city of Cassopolis, Mich., 
headquarters of the co-operative. The 
new plant will have initially three 
Diesel units of 475 kw. capacity each. 

The Texas allotment was one of 
$128,000 to the Pedernales Electric 
Co-operative of Johnson City, to ac- 
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See why engineers 
everywhere prefer 


the MEMCO R-10 
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@Engineers everywhere prefer the Memco R-10 rotating 


type vertical break switch. They like the smooth action 
of the switch in operation, a continuous motion with no 
jolting or unevenness to strain the insulators. They know 
that every moving part is perfectly counterbalanced, 
assuring ease of operation. They are amazed at the 
power in the blade mechanism; power which readily 
breaks ice and sleet accumulations with an irresistible 
shearing or bending stress. Add to this the fact that 
bearings require no field servicing whatsoever, that 
the streamlined design is corona proof, and that unfail- 
ing operation is guaranteed even under the most 
severe weather conditions. These and other advan- 
tages of this modern switch will show you why engi- 
neers everywhere prefer and specify the Memco R-10. 
Check on the possibilities of this switch. Write today 
for your copy of Bulletin 401A containing complete 
dimensions and voltage ratings. 


<— Note these actual movies of the switch blade as it 


enters the contact jaw, rotates and effects the “high 
pressure contacts." Every rotating action of the blade 
tip against the contact jaw insures a lastingly clean 
contact surface against all climatic or incidental 
chemical conditions. 
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NEW! ... Safety 
Lamp Changer and 
Broken Base Remove 
Para Rubber “‘finger hand” armiy orips 
gh Sanee, deal safe 


- . +» bulbs will not break or fall out. 
Reverse end removes broken bases. 


Neo cuts, burnt hands, flying glass, 
falis, short circuits, etc. 


Simplifies bulb removal . . . Extension 

jo away with lugging around of 
adder. A real mo saver for Utili- 
ties, industries and Railways. Send 
for descriptive literature. 


To remove bulbs 










G. R. CHADSEY Reverse to \K 
MAF * *, 1 remove 
ent ote cE rs broken lamps 


Connecticut PAT. 2117017 


HIGH GRADE 
HARD PORCELAIN 


FOR 


Electrical Specialties 
High and Low Voltages 


—— 


IMPERIAL 
PORCELAIN WORKS 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 





Every phase of electrical 
maintenance and repair work 


covered in 
this NEW 


Library 


5 volumes of practical 
how-to-do-it information 


Every man concerned with the care and re- 
pair of electrical machinery should have these 
practical books, jammed with helpful tables, 
diagrams, data, methods, kinks and sound 
how-to-do-it information—the kind of help 
you need when anything goes wrong. 


ELECTRICAL MAINTE- 
NANCE AND REPAIR 
LIBRARY 
2042 pages, 1721 illustrations 


Tells you how to inspect and repair motor 
starters and generators—how to diagnose 
motor and generator troubles—how to figure 
new windings for old cores on induction 
motors—direct and alternating current wind- 
ings—repair shop methods for rewinding 
armatures—commutator connections—testing 
armature windings—testing induction motors 
for faults, etc. New trouble-shooting book now 
included: Stafford’s Troubles of Electrical 
seanent, a new book full of trouble-shoot- 
ing charts, explanations and causes of machin- 
ery troubles, specific remedies, etc. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR 10 DAYS’ FREE EXAM- 
INATION 


SSRERSSSSEESEESESESESETEREESEEESEEESeeee 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42 St., N. Y. 


Send me Electrical Maintenance and Repair Library 
for 10 days’ examination. If satisfactory I will send 
you $1.00 in 10 days and $2.00 monthly until $15.00 
is paid. Otherwise I will return books postpaid. 


Name 


CPP ORO e EHH eee meee eee eee eeeseeeeeesseeeesssese 
SHRP eee ee eee e eee eee reer eee essere eeseese 


Position 


RN chins) dbhs Laban damadacesen eck wea F.W. 6-15-40 
(Books sent on approval in U.S. and Canada only.) 
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quire lines of the Lower Colorado 
River Authority, and incorporate them 
as an integral part of the co-operative’s 
present system. Completion of the pur- 
chase contemplated in this allotment 
will add more than 1,100 members, 
making a total of 4,600 members on 
about 2,000 miles of line. 

An allotment of $75,000 to build 
power lines and a generating plant on 
St. Croix in the Virgin Islands was 
also announced. This system will pro- 
vide service to about 100 large farms 
and business places. It will also pro- 
vide unmetered electricity for about 
300 cane-field laborers and their fam- 
ilies at $5 per. year, for which each 
may have two 25-watt bulbs. The al- 
lotment was made to the Virgin Is- 
lands Co., a government-controlled cor- 
poration operating a sugar-mill at 
Bethlehem and a fermentation plant 
at Christiansted. The generating plant, 
which will cost $35,000, will be diesel- 
operated for about 8 months of the 
year. Power for the remaining four 
months will be derived from surplus 
energy generated by the plant the com- 
pany now operates for its own needs. 
The plant will be built at Bethlehem. 
The distribution system, to cost $40,000, 
will be underground because of hur- 
ricane hazard and other local condi- 
tions. 


Municipal Plants 


BoonvitteE, Inp.—A. Dale Eby, judge 
of the Gibson Circuit Court at Princeton, 
Ind., has been appointed special judge to 
try the case of the city against the South- 
ern Indiana Gas & Electric Co. Two years 
ago the voters approved the proposition of 
the city council to take over the local 
plant and property of the electric com- 
pany. The case has been fought through 
the higher courts and has not yet been 
settled. Judge Eby has ordered the three 
appraisers appointed by another judge to 
make an appraisal of the local plant. 

Breaux Broce, La.—A restraining 
order directing the board of aldermen to 
refrain from entering contracts for the 
construction of a municipal electric power 
system was filed recently in Shreveport 
and signed by Judge B. C. Dawkins in 
district court. The order was issued on 
application of the Gulf Public Service Co. 
According to the petition of the utility 
company, which holds a franchise to 
furnish the city with electric power, the 
aldermen accepted an offer of a Des 
Moines firm for the purchase of $75,000 
waterworks and electric light revenue util- 
ity bonds. The company contended that 
the aldermen had no such right to enter 
into these contracts without first issuing 
the bonds and obtaining the money. The 
liens are still unissued, the petition said. 

NesrasKA City, Nes.—Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals has upheld a lower 
court decision dismissing a suit by the 
Central Power Co. to prevent the city 
from taking over its property in and near 
the city. The district court had valued the 
property at $1,307,200, including $300,000 
outside the city limits. Nebraska City 
voted in August, 1938, to take over the 





property by right of eminent domain and 
the Central Power Co. sought an injunc- 
tion against the city, asserting that the 
election was invalid. 


Recent Rate Changes 


CLEVELAND ELectric ILLUMINATING Co.’s 
proposed compromise electric rate reduc- 
tion has been accepted by the city council. 
The reduction calls for a system-wide cut 
of $1,378,000 annually and will result in 
annual savings of $778,500 to Cleveland 
customers. The new rate ordinance, effec- 
tive July 6, and running for a four-year 
period, is based on a voluntary reduction 
offered by the “company according to 
which electric rates, throughout the sys- 
tem served by the company, will be re- 
duced $1,378,000 annually. Of this reduc- 
tion, $778,500 will apply to Cleveland cus- 
tomers and $599,500 is applicable to cus- 
tomers in suburbs and other territories 
served by the company. The compromise 
offer of the company includes payment of 
$50,000 to the city as reimbursement for 
expenses incurred in connection with a 
survey of electric rates made by an engi- 
neering firm for the city. 


Jersey CenTRAL Power & Licut Co. 
has recently been ordered by the state 
Public Utilities Commission to make re- 
ductions amounting to $472,000 a year for 
its customers in the southern, central, and 
some northern sections of the state. The 
reduction will apply to bills rendered on 
and after July 1, and is in addition to a 
$258,000 reduction made voluntarily by 
the company recently by agreement with 
the commission, before which a reduction 
case has been pending for some time. The 
order was not a decision in the rate case, 
but deferred final action on the case until 
the effects of the order can be studied. 
The commission said it based the present 
order on “indicated” costs of the company’s 
properties. “It is apparent that any con- 
clusions now reached as to the value of 
property, operating expenses and rate of 
return can have no assured stability for 
any reasonable period,” the commission 
said. “World conditions already have af- 
fected the financial markets and price 
levels. This uncertainty is indicated by 
the probability of increased Federal in- 
come and other rates to finance national 
defense.” 


CentraL Itimnois Licut Co. will put 
into effect on July 1 reduced rates for 
residential and commercial electric service 
in many of the sections it serves. The rate 
cuts, it is estimated, will save residential 
customers $116,700 and commercial cus- 
tomers $49,300, or a total of $166,000 a 
year. The municipalities of Peoria, Peoria 
Heights, East Peoria, Pekin, Bartonville. 
Creve Coeur, DeKalb and Sycamore and 
the suburban and rural areas served by 
the company near both Peoria and Spring- 
field are among the localities to receive 
the benefits of the lower charges. 


Rocuester Gas & Exectric Corp. has 
agreed to file with the New York Public 
Service Commission new rate schedules 
designed to effect savings of $400,000 an- 
nually to electric consumers. Beginning 
July 1, residential consumers of electricitv 
in the Rochester and suburban area will 
get an approximate $200,000 cut in their 
bills and commercial consumers will get a 
similar reduction. Commenting on the re- 
duction, Herman Russell, president of the 
utility, said: “The management and the 
directors of the company felt that increas- 
ing taxes and other items of expense to- 
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gether with the critical and uncertain 
period we are passing through made a re- 
duction at this time unwise, but the com- 
mission felt that the company’s earnings 
justified a decrease.” 


SeattLe City Licut’s plans for a sub- 
stantial reduction in residential rates, 
recommended by Superintendent E. R. 
Hoffman, have been approved by Mayor 
Arthur B. Langlie and the city council. 
The reduction, Mr. Hoffman states, will 
save City Light patrons $200,000 a year. 
The new rate will go into effect after an 
ordinance has been prepared and passed. 
The new rate will be: first 50 kw.-hr. per 
month, 314 cents per kilowatt-hour; next 
40 kw.-hr., 214 cents per kilowatt-hour; 
next 100 kw.-hr., 2 cents per kilowatt-hour, 
all over 190 kw.-hr., 34 cents per kilowatt- 
hour. The-existing rate is: first 40 kw.-hr., 
41% cents per kilowatt-hour; next 180 kw.- 
hr., 2 cents per kilowatt-hour and for all 
wee 220 kw.-hr., 3% cents per kilowatt- 
our. 


Orance & Rockianp E ectric Co. re- 
vised rate schedule, (Etectricat Wor tp, 
June 1, page 182) has been approved by 
the New York Public Service Commission. 


Dunkirk, N. Y., which operates a 
municipal electric plant, has been granted 
permission by the state Public Service 
Commission to put into effect new rate 
schedules which will result in substantial 
savings to residential and commercial con- 
sumers and will increase the rates to in- 
dustrial customers. In the residential clas- 
sification 3,819 customers will receive a 
decrease of about $8,100 and 518 commer- 
cial customers will receive a reduction of 
$1,425. On the other hand, 49 industrial 
consumers will be increased $9,138, while 
a few customers in that class will receive 
very small reductions. 





WE'VE STREAMLINED EVEN THE POSTS! 


@ For years fence posts have been merely stay. Each of the 97 factory-trained Page 
adaptations of structural shapes used also —_ distributors is a local, thoroughly respon- 
for other purposes. Now Page has devel- sible business man from whom you get 
oped a post especially for chain link fence expert advice and workmanship. Write to 
—the winged channel post providing greater © PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, Conn., 
strength and longer life. Properly erected Atlanta, Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh or 
on these posts, your Page Fence is up to San Francisco for book, “Fence Facts. 


A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


F#tmertcas First Wire Fence — Stnce 1883 


ANNOUNCING ! 


Wisconsin Pustic Service CoMMISSION 
has announced that business and small 
power users of electricity will share in a 
$1,750 annual rate reduction of the Reeps- 
BURG municipal electric utility. The reduc- 
tion is effective July 1. The commission 
has authorized the Etroy electric depart- 
ment, Juneau County, to reduce electric 
rates approximately $4,250. Residential 
lighting customers will save about $2,500 
a year, about 100 business customers will 
save $1,200 annually and the remaining 
rate cuts will reduce bills of rural and 
power customers. 





A New Greenlee Bus-Bar 


Bender... BENDS BAR UP 
TO 4-IN. WIDE, 34-IN. THICK 


The Greenlee Hydraulic Bus-Bar Bender, now ready for the power 
utilities and electrical contractors, has been developed to bend, 
— and quickly, bus bars up to 4" wide and 34" thick. With 
this bender it is now also possible to make accurate U-bends of 
any size, ranging upward from the small "U" with a 3!/>" inside 
width. The bus bar bending attachment has been mali to fit 
the power unit of the regular Greenlee No. 770 and No. 770-T 
Conduit Benders, and can be purchased as a sep- 
arate attachment for this Power Unit or as a com- 
plete Bus-Bar Bender with power unit and attach- 
ment together. Why not find 
out how this new tool can save 
you money on new installa- 
tions and repair jobs? 


Texas Reports Increase 
in Electric Production 


An increase of consumption of elec- 
tricity during April in Texas is re- 
ported by the University of Texas Bu- 
reau of Business Research. 

Fifteen electric power companies 
have reported to the bureau that their 
production of electricity during the 
month was 4.4 per cent higher than in 
April of last year, but virtually the 
same as in March, 1940. Commercial 
and miscellaneous consumption ac- 
counted for most of the gain over April, 
1939, each being 8.8 per cent higher, 
while residential consumption was 4.6 
per cent higher. Industrial agencies 
used only 0.8 per cent more power 
than in April, 1939. 









Let Us Send 
Complete Details 


GREENLEE TOOL 
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Consulting Management Designing 
Accounting Appraisals Testing 
Valuations Construction Financing 


WILLIAM A. BAEHR 
ORGANIZATION, INC. 


ENGINEERS—ACCOU NTANTS—MAN AGERS 
231 South La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 





BARKER & WHEELER 


Utility and Industrial Valuations, Design and 
Construction of Power Systems, Water Supplies, 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal, Factory Produc- 
tion and Cost Control Systems. 


11 Park Place, New York City 
36 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


BLACK & VEATCH 


Consulting Engineers 


Water, Steam and Electric Power Investigations, 
Design, Supervision of Construction, Valuation, 
Tests and Laboratory Service. 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


CHENEY AND FOSTER 


Engineers and Consultants 


61 Broadway New York 





HUGH L. COOPER & CO. 


General Hydraulic Engineering, including the 
design, financing, construction and management 
of hydro-electric power plants. 


101 Park Ave. New York 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
ENGINEERS 


Design - Construction - Management 
Investigations and Reports 


NEWYORK (eA = CHICAGO 


ROBERT E. FOLEY 
Erecting Engineer 


Rural Lines—Transmission Lines 
Fire Alarms—Telephone Lines 


48 Griswold St. Binghamton, N. Y. 


FORD, BACON & DAVIS, Inc. 


Engineers 
DESIGN « CONSTRUCTION 
VALUATIONS ¢ REPORTS ¢ INTANGIBLES 


New York Chicago 
Washington Los Angeles 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 















Be 8s he 


TESTS 


Blectrical, Chemical, Mechanical, Photometric 
INSPECTIONS RESEARCH 
Materials and Supplies Private Labs. for Clients 


Electrical Testing Laboratories, New York, N. Y. 


FRANK F. FOWLE & CO. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive Chicago, IIl. 


HOOSIER ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


Erecting Engineers 
Transmission Lines, Substations 


46 So. 5th St., Columbus, Ohio 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
136 Liberty St., New York 





WILLIAM S. LEFFLER 


succeeding 


CHARLES F. OS ee S. LEFFLER 
Engineers — Economists 
Public Utility Management Problems 
Economic Audits for Selective Load Building 
Balanced Domestic Load Development 
Cost Analysis—Rate Cases 


30 East 42nd Street—New York 


DANIEL W. MEAD 
F. W. SCHEIDENHELM 


Consulting Engineers 
Hydro-Electric Development, Dams, Water Supply, 
Flood Control. Engineering Problems relating to 
Water Rights and Water Power Law. Appraisals. 


New York City, 50 Church St. 


J. H. MANNING & COMPANY 


ENGINEERING 
SERVICES 


120 BROADWAY FIELD BUILDING 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 


Public Utilities Consultant 
Management 


Fairfax Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Recording & Statistical Corp. 


BILL ANALYSIS—CONSUMPTION 
STUDIES 


THE ONE-STEP METHOD 
Bill Frequency Analyzer 
102 Maiden Lane New York 














Inspections 
Cost Analysis 
Investigations 








SANDERSON & PORTER 


ENGINEERS 
for the 


FINANCING—REORGANIZATION— 
DESIGN—CONSTRUCTION— 


INDUSTRIAL and PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Chicago New York San Francisco 


SARGENT & LUNDY 


Incorporated 
ENGINEERS 
140 South Dearborn St. 


Chicago, IIl. 





SPOONER & MERRILL, INC. 


Consulting Engineers 
Design—Supervision of Construction 
Reports—Examinations—Valuations 

20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 


STEVENS & WOOD 


Incorporated 
ENGINEERS AND 
CONSTRUCTORS 


30 Broad Street New York 


STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Design and Construction 
Reports * Examinations * Appraisals 
Consulting Engineering 
BOSTON e NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH ¢ SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES 


A. Y. TAYLOR AND COMPANY 


Municipal and Industrial 
Consulting Engineers 
Reports, Appraisals, Design 
Supervision of Construction 
2 So. Central Ave. Clayton, Mo, 


THE J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


Engineers—Constructors 
Steam and Hydraulic Power Plants 
Transmission System—Substations 
REPORTS AND APPRAISALS 
80 Broad Street New York 


READERS MAY CONTACT 


the consultants whose cards appear on 
this page with the confidence justified 
by the offering of these special services 
nationally. 
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One-Way Street 

[Continued from page 44] 

is true and there has been an under- 
statement. 

Careful study of the instructions 
and releases of the public authorities 
seems to point to the elimination of 
certain charges to capital as the pri- 
mary objective of the new require- 
ments, at the cost of the true perspec- 
tive of the capital accounts; i.e., the 
reasonableness of the total figures ac- 
tually recorded in the books. 

Several years have now elapsed 
since the regulatory authorities came 





forth with the new systems of ac- oF quiem 2 will it THE CORPRENE ANSWER to ane oe of 
counts, primarily designed by them g. 1s it SUTES and moist these important questions is an emphatic “YES 
aus : al ermore, neither or sunlight can im- 
to facilitate the regulation of rates. a gs to ene® — Se a laeiecs wane a 
The advent of these systems found Is it i 4 prene gaskets are used in switches, bushings, trans- 
y 2. . 


the industry and its accountants as a 
whole unprepared either to under- 
stand completely the purpose and 
merits of the methods proposed or to 


‘ aie Mi it can be supplied in sheet, molded piece, 
present effectively the objections to +. , eon? or cut gasket form. Tell us your require- 


some of the provisions that appeared 
contrary to fundamental principles 
of accounting. 

Even today, while in a much 
stronger position, we still lack pre- 
paredness to insure a fair and equita- 
ble administration of the new systems 
for the industry as a whole. Many 
accountants in the industry orig- 
inally had the feeling that the new 
systems of accounts were unwieldy, 
burdensome and costly beyond any 
benefits that might be derived there- 
from. Even admitting the truth of 
this belief, the battle for a simplified 
accounting system, devoid of a multi- 
tude of instructions designed to pro- 
mote general uniformity, was lost. 
There now remains, however, a more 
important problem, namely, that of 
insuring that the results of the new 
accounting provisions do not cause 
irreparable damage to the equity 
holders of utility securities. There 
also remains the heroic task of 
streamlining the accounting proc- 
esses so that the new systems may be 
effectively carried on with a mini- 
mum cost. Economies have been ef- 
fected, but more are needed to bal- 
ance the cost against results. 

There never was a time when good 
faith, integrity and mutual confi- 
dence between the utilities and the 
regulatory authorities were more 
needed than in the present situation 
of putting into practical operation 
the new accounting requirements. Let 
us strive for a disposition of the 
“one-way street” problems in accord- 


ARMSTRONGS 


formers, cables, potheads, and circuit-breakers. 

By varying the proportions of the cork and 
synthetic rubber in its composition, we can con- 
trol Corprene’s properties. More than two dozen 
types of Corprene are ready for your use. These 


ments. Armstrong Cork Co., Industrial 
Division, 908 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 








COMPOSITIONS OF CORK ANDJRUBBER-LIKE MATERIALS 


4529 Hamilton Ave., 


The Only Clamp-Type Ammeter 


























































which measures 
both A.C. and D.C. 


Given their choice, your men will select a 
Tong Test in preference to any other clamp- 
type ammeter. With it they can measure both 
A. C. and D. C. accurately and safely without 
breaking the circuit, This feature not only saves 
time, but increases production. 


Secondly, Tong Test is the only instrument of 
its kind which can not burn out under overload 
because it contains no windings. Last, but not 
least, Tong Test’s instantly interchangeable 
meter dials are furnished to meet your exact 
needs and each dial contains only one set of 
large, easily read numerals. 


Tong Tests are available in eight standard 
ranges for measuring up to 800 amperes A. C. 
and 400 amperes D. C. Get the facts on this 
money-saving instrument by sending for a copy 
of the Tong Test bulletin. 


COLUMBIA ELECTRIC MFG. CO.., 


Cleveland, Ohio 








TONG TEST AMMETERS 
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K-P-F Switch 
Controls are 
unaffected by 


cross-arm 
warpage 

Simple push-pull rod 
inter-phase controls.... 
impossible to bind, no 
matter how bad the 


cross-arm warpage. 
FREE catalog tells all 


FUSES 


THE COLOR TELLS THE ¢ 


= COLORTO| 


ONE GLANCE. 


And You Know the Size 


That's why Utilities prefer COLORTOPS. 
No time wasted “squinting” for the am- 
—- oy Then there’s the all-porce- 


and vent-proof top—clear 
window—white non-carbon- 


izing interior—the large cen- 

ter contact rivet, and they 

we show when they 
low. 


You can't go wrong with ge 
COLORTOPS me 
Write for free sample 


TRICO FUSE whe ge} 


MILWAUKEE SCONSIN 


STAPUT 
— 


Save 
Your 
Cables 


Prevent 
Abrasion 
at the 


a Duct Mouth 
6 


Low Cost 
Installation 


Wn. epee v0.88 North St., Boston, Mass. 


STAR INSULATING BEADS 


Use Lavolain ball and socket beads for 
insulating bare wire. Heat resistant. 
High di-electric and mechanical 
strength. Made in U.S.A. Quality 
bea at low cost. Quickly applied. 
Flexible. Beads shown above are ap- 
proximately half actual size. Ask for 
price list and samples. 


STAR PORCELAIN CO. 


TRENTON, N. J. 
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Distribution Is Meeting 

Its Responsibilities 

[Continued from page 57] 
vestment. An increase of 1 per cent 
in the average loading from an aver- 
age of 75 per cent is equivalent to a 
saving of 0.045 per cent of the total 
investment. For a 100-million-dollar 
plant this would amount to a saving 
of $45,000 for each 1 per cent that 
the average loading could be in- 
creased, or $450,000 if a 10 per cent 
increase were possible. 

Transformer spacings of the order 
of 700 to 800 ft. are suitable. The 
difference in cost over a reasonable 
range of values, such as from No. 4 
to No. 1 wire, is not great. When con- 
trasted to a design using a consid- 
erably larger wire size, however, the 
difference may be of the order of 
$100 per 1,000 ft. of line, or about 
$6,000 per square mile of territory. 
This can amount to a considerable 
sum if the area served has many 
square miles. 

Increasing use of secondary banks 
is one means whereby careful engi- 
neering has produced improvement in 
quality at little or no increase in cost. 

A line of step-type regulators and 
automatic boosters has been recently 


brought out at appreciably lower cost. 
These are applicable on the lighter 


circuits and also at intermediate 
points along the line on long cir- 
cuits. They make it feasible to hold 
service voltage within closer limits 
on scattered suburban and rural 
lines. 

The sectionalizing of long or 
branching circuits in order that a 
fault on one section may be auto- 
matically cleared without interrupt- 
ing service on the whole circuit has 
become prevalent. This practice has 
been promoted by the improvement 
in quality of fuses, making them more 
reliable and more easily co-ordinated 
from section to section. The intro- 
duction of reclosing fuses which auto- 
matically insert a new fuse after the 
first one has blown and of the small 
reclosing circuit breaker for pole 
mounting has contributed to the re- 
duction of long outages. These act to 
restore service after it has been inter- 
rupted by a temporary fault. 

Line splices and tap connectors for 
making wire joints without solder and 
without special tools have come into 
common use. It has been possible to 
eliminate soldering equipment from 
the construction wagons and work has 
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been facilitated, particularly that of 
repairs and changes. 

It seems reasonable to expect in- 
creased density of loading and, along 
with it, an increasing demand for 
greater perfection of service quality. 


A Look at the Future 


It is probable that the use of un- 
derground facilities will increase. This 
will be caused not only by the desire 
for improving the appearance of 
streets and other property, which is 
likely to be a factor, but also due to 
the increasing congestion of lines 
which accompanies larger loading. It 
is improbable, however, that the cost 
of underground distribution will ever 
approach very close to the low cost 
of overhead distribution, which h2s 
been a major element in the rapid 
expansion of the use of electric power 
in the past. 

No radical changes in materials or 
methods can be foreseen, however, 
which will lead to major reductions 
in the cost of distribution. 

There is the probable tendency to- 
ward higher priced construction, such 
as a greater use of underground lines. 
The outlook is toward increased costs 
for distribution instead of reduced 
costs, except for one factor. Quite a 
large part of the investment in distri- 
bution is in such things as poles and 
wires which can carry considerably 
more load without proportional in- 
crease in cost. In addition to this, 
most of the cost of distribution lies 
in the “ready-to-serve” investment, or 
the charges on the investment neces- 
sary to meet the peak demand in kw., 
rather than the consumption in kw.- 
hrs. A considerable increase in kilo- 
watt-hours is possible by enlarged 
use of energy by the customer, with- 
out increasing the demand apprecia- 
bly and hence without increasing the 
investment in distribution. The solu- 
tion for reducing distribution cost, 
therefore, lies very largely in the com- 
mercial departments—in the increase 
in load per customer, and particular- 
ly the increase in energy use. 


Gets Connector Award 


Los Angeles Water and Power Com- 
mission, Los Angeles, has awarded con- 
tract to the Burndy Engineering Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y., at $32,000 for 
copper wire connectors for a twelve- 
month period, for which bids recently 
were received. 
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